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OUR VANISHING FOOD FISH 


By Hon. 


NE of the many stories attrib- 

uted to Abraham Lincoln is 

that of a shrewd Yankee who 

entered a country store, took 
up a dried herring, and inquired its 
price. Told that the fish was a nickel 
he hesitated and asked the cost of a 
mug of cider. On being informed that 
it was the same price, he returned the 
herring and drank the cider. As he 
was leaving, the storekeeper halted him 
with the reminder that he had forgotten 
to pay for the cider. 


J. CHARLES LINTHICUM. 


“Why,” exclaimed the Yankee, “I ex- 
changed the herring for it.” 

“Well, then, pay for the herring,” 
demanded the storekeeper. 

“But, I didn’t get it,” protested the 
Yankee, “I took the cider.” 

As the Yankee disappeared down the 
road, the puzzled storekeeper scratched 
his head and observed: 

“Well, consarn it, I’ve been done out 
of a nickel somewhere!” 

This story was current when Lincoln 
was making his campaigns for public 
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Cotutectinc Cop Eccs on A FISHING VESSEL. 


ONE SOURCE OF COD EGGS HATCHED AT THE NEW ENGLAND STATIONS IS THE CATCH OF THE MARKET FISHERMEN, 
SPAWNTAKERS BOARD THE FISHING BOATS, OVERHAUL THE FISH, AND SAVE THE EGGS OF SUCH AS ARE RIPE, 


recognition, for in those days a part of 
the stock of every country store was 
a barrel of cider and a supply of dried 
herring; hence the story is typical of 
conditions a half-century ago. Though 
cider is yet a part of the stock of every 
green grocery, but comparatively few of 
them now sell dried herring The her- 
ring that were disposed of by millions 
to the small storekeeners throughout 
the land are no longer handled as ex- 
tensively for food purposes, and that 
statement raises a most interesting 
query: 

“What is becoming of the herring ?” 

WHERE THE HERRING GO. 

If you visit the upper-waters of the 
Chesapeake during the Spring run of 
the herring you will witness scow load 
after scow load of that fish being sold 
to boats representing the fish fertilizer 
factories of Virginia. There is no at- 
tempt to conceal the traffic, no effort at 


secrecy—the business is all conducted 
in the open light of day. You will see 
boatload after boatload, consisting 
principally of herring, but in which “are 
quantities of small white and yellow 
perch and other food fish” being carted 
off down the bay to be dumped into the 
capacious, ever hungry maws of the 
fish fertilizer factories of Virginia. 
This, then, explains what becomes of 
the herring which were at one time sold 
by nearly every grocery store in the 
land. 

If you will continue your investiga- 
tion you will find that throughout the 
Chesapeake basin boats from the fish 
fertilizer factories of Virginia visit the 
fishing fleets and purchase their her- 
ring. According to testimony given at 
a Congressional hearing, the fertilizer 
factory boats so dominate the fisher- 
men that the latter decline to sell to 
others, as a result of which, in some 
sections the fertilizer boats enjoy a com- 
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THe Fresu-FisH Fieet at T Wuarr, 


Larger quantities of fresh sea fish are landed at Boston than at any other port in the United 
The principal species are cod, cusk, haddock, hake, pollock, halibut, swordfish, and mackerel, 
i lobsters, oysters, and clams. <A day’s receipts of 
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Boston. 





fresh fish from the grounds off the 


England coast have sometimes exceeded 2,000,000 pounds. 


plete monopoly of the market. They 
purchase herring for less than others, 
and indeed so completely do they con- 
trol the market, that the fishermen re- 
fuse to sell to individual consumers or 
to boats sent out by the packing houses 
who wish to purchase and pack for 
food purposes. Representatives of a 
fish-packing house were refused fish 
although they offered 50 cents more per 
thousand than the fertilizer boats. 
Their offer was declined owing to the 
fact that the fertilizer boats are always 
willing purchasers at their fixed prices, 
regardless of the condition of the mar- 
ket. The boats representing the fish 
packers, however, purchase only a cer- 
tain quantity and desire no more. The 
result is, that the fisherman prefers to 
deal with the steady customer to whom 
he can at all times deliver his catch 
rather than with one whose purchases 
are limited. 


More than 5,000,000 food fish caught 
in 1912 in the nets at the head of the 
Chesapeake Bay went into the ma- 
chines of the fertilizer factories of Vir- 
ginia. Three pound nets alone deliv- 
ered 147,000 fish to the fertilizer boats 
in a single day. 

The result of the use of herring for 
fertilizer has been a studious effort to 
increase the catch of that fish. With a 
market available under conditions which 
allow of no surplus or waste, the fish- 
erman is able to regulate his day’s earn- 
ings by the size of his catch. The 
profits are measured only by the quan- 
tity of apparatus the fisherman is 
equipped to operate and the number of 
fish taken. 

What has been the effect? 
fishing, the multiplication and extension 
of nets and traps of varied character, 
all for the purpose of increasing the 
catch regardless of the consequences. 


Intense 
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LARGrst SPINE 

operated for shad and alewives at St 

longest net of the kind. 

were 22,400 feet long, giving 32.000 feet 

in the illustration. The seine was hauled 
», throughout the season. 


twice daily, at 
126,000 in one s 1, and 250,000 alewives we 
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rhe net proper was 9,600 feet in length, 


va, on the Potomac River, was the 
and the liauling ropes at the ends 
e seine, only one end of which shows 
labor of SO men, and was drawn 
s many as 3,600 shad were taken at one haul, and 
caught at one time Recently the seasen’s yield 


Ca 
of shad fell to 3,000, and the fishery was consequently discontinued in 1905 after having been carried 
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for a century. This seine was a source of 


this river. 

The effect of this ruthless harvesting 
of the waters is shown in the decreased 
catch of herring at Ferry Landing, Vir- 
ginia, where was located the largest 
seine on the Potomac River, twelve 
hundred fathoms long. It discontinued 
operation owing to the scarcity of fish. 
In former years, this celebrated fish- 
ing shore, with even a smaller seine, 
sometimes yielded 200,000 or more her- 
ring at a haul, and even up to ten or 
fifteen years ago took probably 15,000 
to 20,000 ata haul. In 1913, the largest 
haul was 3,000 herring. 

Virginia has laws forbidding the tak- 
ing of herring in its waters for ferti- 
lizer purposes. Boats of the fertilizer 


companies of the Old Dominion, there- 
fore, sail into Maryland waters, pur- 
chase herring and carry them to the fac- 
tories in Virginia. 


Maryland has but 


eggs for tie 


Sureau of Fisheries shad hatchery on 


one small fish fertilizer factory and no 
laws against the taking of herring for 
use for fertilizer. 

That many fishermen realize the 
moral wrong involved in thus diverting 
the herring from channels of the high- 
est utility is evidenced by their state- 
ments. A representative of the Mary- 
land State Game and Fish Protective 
Association says: 

“Fishermen who have sold these 
fish for fertilizer have come to me 
and told me they believed it wrong 
and wished it could be stopped by 
law in this State, knowing that they 
were injuring themselves by think- 
ing only of the present, with no 
thought of the future, but while it 
was lawful and others did it they 
would continue to do it also.” 

In justice to the fishermen it should 
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be stated that they point to the steady 
decline in the demand for herring for 
food and contend that more herring are 
not being sold for fertilizer than were 
heretofore sold for food, and ask what 
effect upon the supply of that fish has 
the use of the herring for one purpose 
than another? [ do not positively afirm 
that the ease with which the fisherman 
may dispose of their catch to the fertil- 
izer factories has contributed to the 
decline in the use of that fish for food 
purposes, but the situation certainly 
begets that suspicion. Conceding, how- 


OAT 


coast, in Long Island Sound, on the 
Pacific, and in the waters of Alaska, 
a flourishing traffic in this fish for fer- 
tilizer purposes is conducted. 

The meat of the herring is delicious 
and it would be one of our most popu- 
lar tood fish were it not for its ex- 
ceedingly numerous bones. The fish- 
leving world awaits the coming of the 
genius who shall do for the herring 
what Eli Whitney did for the cotton 
boll. That Dame Necessity, who is the 
Mother of Invention, will produce this 
individual in good time, is not to be 




















Fisutnc For Lossters. 


BERRIED LOBSTERS, TAKEN FROM POUND AT BOOTHBAY 
WELLS OF THE STEAMER WHICH IS TO CONVEY THEM 


ever, that the herring is an inferior food 
fish, is it economically wise to permit 
its unrestricted destruction for non-food 
purposes? Will not, within a compara- 
tively short period, the increasing ex- 
igencies of our meat-food problem force 
this inferior fish into a place of impor- 
tance in the diet of many of our people? 

The use of herring for fertilizer is 
not confined to the waters of the Ches- 
apeake. Along the New England 


HARBOR STATION (MAINE), IN COURSE OF RANSFER TO 
TO THE BUREAU OF FISHERIES HATCHERY FOR RIPING, 


doubted, and even now there ought to 
be aspirants in the field for that honor. 
The present year’s catch of herring in 
the Chesapeake Basin is the smallest in 
the history of those fisheries. Nearly 
all the commercial fisheries failed to 
earn a profit and hundreds of the fish- 
ermen have been plunged into excessive 
debt. Indications point to next season 
being worse than the present, and the 
future prospects are discouraging. 
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[HE DISAPPEARING SHAD 

While | believe it will be generally 
agreed that it is economically unwise to 
permit fish as good as herring to be 
ground into fertilizer, it is not more 
wrong than those practices by which our 
waters are being robbed of that splendid 
delicious food fish, the shad. The 
Chesapeake basin affords such a strik- 
ing example of the impending fate of 
this valuable fish when frequenting wa- 
ters flowing through two or more 
States, that I shall confine my observa- 
tions to those waters. 

Before pointing out the pound-fool- 
ish policy of the fisherman toward this 
excellent market fish, let me explain 
that not many years ago so populous 
were the waters of the Chesapeake with 
the shad that large portions of this 
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toothsome fish were to be had in season, 
at even the cheapest eating houses in 
Ltaltimore. Families purchased the 
male and female shad at prices ranging 
from twenty to forty cents apiece. So 
excessively has its price increased that 
many of the cheaper eating houses do 
not now sell shad, while families pur- 
chasing the fish are compelled to pay 
from forty cents to one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per fish. 

What is the explanation? 

If you enter the waters of the Ches- 
apeake from the Atlantic Ocean and 
proceed up the Bay, you will find run- 
ning out from the Virginia shores for 
mile after mile, a vast maze of nets, 
some extending as far as eight or ten 
miles toward the center of the Bay. 
These nets completely honeycomb the 
favorite path of the shad as they come 
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A Quick Catcn, 


EXPERIMENTAL CATCH OF COD AND HALIBUT WAS TAKEN IN 
“BANK” OFF THE 





TWENTY MINUTES ON A NEW 


COAST OF ALASKA 
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CONSERVATION OF SALMON 
THE SPAWN OF THE LANDLOOCKED SALMON IS TAKEN FROM THE FISH AT GRAND LAKE STREAM 
MAINE, FOR THE HATCHERIES. 


in from the ocean and attempt to pro- 
ceed up the Bay to spawn. In addi- 
tion to this maze of line nets, there are 
thousands of gill and pound nets at fre- 
quent intervals in the path of the shad, 
conveniently placed for his capture and 
destruction. A few years ago the State 
of Virginia was licensing only fifteen 
hundred of these pound nets ; two years 
ago they had increased to about twenty- 
five hundred; and last year Virginia 
was licensing four thousand of them. 


These nets work twenty-four hours 
every day in the week, and are the 
most relentless agency of destruction 
it has so far been within the ingenuity 
of man to invent. 

It is obvious that if the shad cannot 
reach the spawning grounds they do 
uot reproduce, hence, must continue to 
diminish. 

The effect of this unrestricted net- 
ting is eloquently attested by the de- 
creases in the catches of the fishermen. 
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lor instance, Neitzey Brothers, whose 
seine at Ferry Landing was referred to 
heretofore, report that in 1909 they 
caught 9,000 shad, that in 1912 it was 
900, and in 1913 it was 700. Ferry 
j.anding, where this seine was operated, 
is on the Potomac River but a few miles 
from Mt. Vernon. 

The enormous decline in the total 
catch of shad in Virginia and Maryland 
ix shown by the following tables: 

I irginia.*¥—1897, 11,529,474 pounds ; 
1909, 7,421,864 pounds; 1913, 2,752,321 
pounds. 

Maryland.*—1890, 7,127,486 pounds ; 
1900, 3,111,181 pounds; 1912, 1,912,240 
pounds. 

In vain has the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries sounded repeated warnings 
of the rapidly disappearing shad. In 
the annual report of the Secretary of 
Commerce for 1913 appears the follow- 
ing significant statement : 

“The immediate cause of the failure 
of the shad and herring fisheries in 1913 
is the diminished run of spawning fish 
into Chesapeake Bay from the sea and 
the enormous quantity of apparatus 
among which a limited catch had to be 
divided. Inasmuch as the great bulk of 
the yield is taken in salt water, the rem- 
nant that was able to reach the spawn- 
ing grounds in the streams was insig- 
nificant and wholly inadequate to main- 
tain the supply. 

“The remote cause of the present 
condition is excessive fishing in former 
years and the lack of even the minimum 
amount of protection that is demanded 
by regard for the most elementary prin- 
ciples of fishery conservation. Fish en- 
tering Chesapeake Bay have to run 
through such a maze cf nets that the 
wonder is that any are able to reach 
their spawning grounds and deposit 
their eggs. The mouth of every impor- 
tant shad and herring stream in the 
Chesapeake [Basin is literally clogged 
with nets that are set for the special 
purpose of intercepting every fish, 
whereas a proper regard for the future 
welfare of the fisheries and for the 
needs of the migrating schools would 
cause the nets to be set so as to insure 
the escape of a certain proportion of 
the spawning fish. 


*From United States Government Report. 
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“Adequate protection of the fishes is 
compatible wich great freedom of fish 
ery and with a large and increasing 
yield. A very slight curtailment of the 
catch, perhaps as little as 10 per cent 
in any given year, may be sufhcient to 
perpetuate the species and result in in- 
creased production in a few years. To 
disregard a requirement so small and to 
permit the continuance of an evil so 
serious. simply invites and encourages 
the destruction of a most valuable food 
supply.” 











A FreMAaLe SALMON. 


The present has been a disastrous sea- 
son to the shad fishery. Hardly a com- 
mercial fisherman reports — sufficient 
catch to show a profit, and as a result 
never as before attention has been di- 
rected to the necessity for laws and reg- 
ulations that will prevent the complete 
destruction of the shad. The constantly 
ebbing supply of this fish is reflected in 
the take of shad eggs at the two prin- 
cipal propagating stations of the Bureau 
of Fisheries, one located on the Potomac 
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and the other on the Susquehanna 
River. 

The figures of these stations for the 
past three seasons are as follows: 

Potomac Fishery.*—1912, 88,727,000; 
1913, 30,913,000: 1914, 29,808,000. 

Susquehanna Fishery.;—1912, 12 
175,000; 1913, 6,861,000; 1914, 2,- 
367,000. 

OTHER EVIDENCE. 

The same record of unreasoning de- 
struction is reported from nearly every 
coast State. 

The New England States lament the 
disappearance of their salmon, once 
taken in abundance on the south side of 
Cape Cod. In the Connecticut and 
Merrimac rivers that fish is practically 
destroyed. 

The striped bass has almost entirely 
disappeared from the rivers of New 
England, although they were taken in 
great numbers by the early colonists in 
that country. 

The smelt has become commercially 
extinct. 

Only a few of the shad remain, 
although that fish was once in such 
abundance that the Puritans spread 
them upon their land as fertilizer. 

Approximately, the same record is 
duplicated in the southern coast States. 

From the Gulf coast comes a repeti- 
tion of the same story, the unbridled 
destruction by man having almost de- 
populated the waters of their most val- 
uable food fish. 

On the Pacific coast we hear the echo 
of like complaint. 

About ten years ago the leaping tuna 
or horse mackerel, which is one of the 
most important fishes in Europe in the 
Mediterranean Sea, was so common 
during the summer months off Santa 
Catalina Island, California, that they 
would be taken by the ton, not only in 
nets, but on hand lines. The favorite 
spawning grounds of these fish, as well 
as those of many other valuable game 
fishes, was in the kelp in the smooth 
waters which surround the Santa Cata- 
lina and San Clements Islands. As a 
result of unrestricted netting, they be- 
came less year after year, until they 
were almost destroyed. 


The fisheries along the Santa Cata- 
lina Islands decreased more than 75 
per cent in twenty years, and conditions 
for a time were seriously menacing to 
the fish food supply of southern Cali- 
fornia. 











MALE SALMON. 


The State of Ohio had from early 
times permitted net fishing without reg- 
ulations. A result of the lack of reg- 
ulations was the placing of nets in Lake 
Erie for almost interminable distances. 
One line of nets at Sandusky extended 
a distance of ten miles from the shore. 
As a consequence of this indiscriminate 
net fishing the whitefish, the most 
valuable fish in Lake Erie, decreased 
over 80 per cent between 1885 and 1905. 
EXTERMINATION OF THE STURGEONS. 

No more striking illustration of the 
profligacy of American fishermen can 
be found than that of the history of the 
sturgeons. For many years these large, 


* The Potomac Fishery is at Bryan Point, Maryland. 
+ The Susquehanna Fishery is at Battery Island, below Havre de Grace, Maryland. 
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Troucus, 


(MAINE) HATCHERY FOR REARING ATLANTIC 


AND LANDLOCKED SALMON, 


inoffensive fishes of our seaboards, 
coast rivers, and _ interior waters, 
were considered not only valueless, but 
nuisances, and whenever they became 
entangled in the fishermen’s nets were 
mortally injured and thrown back into 
the water. According to the staternents 
of Dr. Hugh M. Smith, United States 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, 
the shore of the Potomac River in the 
vicinity of Mt. Vernon was often 
strewn with their decomposing car- 
casses, and the same object lesson was 
witnessed generally everywhere in the 
country. Finally the fishermen awak- 
ened to the fact that the eggs of the 
sturgeons had value as caviar and that 
their flesh had value as food. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Smith’s story, then followed 
the most reckless, senseless fishing im- 
aginable, and in a comparatively few 
years the best and most productive 
waters were depleted, and what should 
have been made a permanent fishery of 
great profit was destroyed. Even after 
the great value of the sturgeons was 


appreciated, no adequate steps were 
taken by the responsible authorities or 
insisted on by the fishermen, and the 
fish-eating public remained callous. 

For a long time after the failure in 
the fishery was apparent the immature 
and unmarketable fish caught in seines, 
gill nets, and pound nets received no 
protection whatever in most waters, and 
were ruthlessly destroyed as nuisances, 
the decline thus being doubly accel- 
erated. 

On the Atlantic Coast the catch of 
the sturgeon fell from 7,000,000 pounds 
to less than 1,000,000 pounds in fifteen 
years ; on the Pacific the same meteoric 
history was enacted, a catch of over 
3,000,000 pounds anuually in the early 
nineties being followed by a few hun- 
dred thousand pounds in later years of 
the same decade, with no improvement 
since that time; while on the Great 
Lakes the yield declined more than 90 
per cent in eighteen years. In the 
American waters of the Lake of the 
Woods, one of the most recent grounds 
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A Penorscot River SALMon WEIR. 


Large numbers of these traps are set in the Penobscot during the short season, and they tercept 


practically the entire run of salmon. The fish 


hatchery on Craig Brook, a small tributary 


for the exploitation of the sturgeon, the 
catch decreased over 96 per cent in ten 
years, notwithstanding a more active 
prosecution of the fishing. 

FAILURE OF STATE REGULATIONS 

The inability of the several States to 
agree between themselves upon legisla- 
tion protecting the fish in interstate 
waters is so well known as to be his- 
toric. For public men seeking office 
through the suffrage of a fishing con- 
stituency to lend support to reforms in- 
volving the curtailment of any substan- 
tial right of the fishermen, has been 
ever tantamount to their effacement 
from politics. This unrelenting opposi- 
tion of the fishermen has caused State 
Legislatures to ignore the problem en- 
tirely or apply only half-way remedies 
productive of little good. 


thus caught are the sole source of eggs r the 
the Penobscot. 


Should a legislature pass restrictive 
measures, at the succeeding election it is 
certain to be vigorously assailed for 
having “surrendered” the “inalienable 
rights” of its citizens, or with having 
confiscated, bartered, or disposed of 
privileges immemorially enjoyed. It is 
this deplorable condition, accompanied 
with petty jealousies, that have rendered 
it practically impossible for States with 
jurisdictions covering different sections 
of the same bodies of water to mutually 
agree upon constructive legislation. The 
experience of Maryland and Virginia 
in the Chesapeake is a notable illustra- 
tion. This same ignoble and disastrous 
history has been duplicated with more 
or less serious results in other States 
along the Atlantic seaboard, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and those bordering the Pacific 
Ocean. Asa result, no other great in- 
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SPAWNTAKING OPERATIONS, Barrp, CAL. 


The fish (chinook salmon) are dipped from the pen, killed by a blow on the head, and passed to the 


spawntakers. 


The eggs are taken by opening the abdomen, and the stream of eggs may be seen in 


the picture following the hand making the incision 


dustry of the nation has suffered more 
from such baneful effects. It is the 
irony of fate that this important busi- 
ness, with its tremendous wealth, of 
steadily increasing economic value to 
our people, should be doomed to de- 
struction through the fatal indulgence 
of “its friends.” 

Those States nearer the seaboard in- 
variably get the lion’s share of our 
marine fishes. For this reason we find 
the people of New Hampshire com- 
plaining against those of Massachu- 
setts ; those of Massachusetts inveighing 
against Connecticut ; those of New York 
muttering against New Jersey; Penn- 
sylvania protesting against Maryland; 
and Maryland declaiming against Vir- 
ginia. And the illustration could be 
extended. 

Too often it happens that where rea- 
son and common sense have prevailed 
over opposition to remedial legislation, 
some invisible influence has intervened 


to paralyze the efforts of the officials 
charged with the enforcement of the 
laws. Again, when effort has been hon- 
estly made to carry out the laws, too 
frequently their administration has 
been entrusted by some States to a Fish 
and Game Department under the con- 
trol of officials experienced only in pro- 
tecting inland fish and game—a sports- 
men’s proposition—but possessing rela- 
tively as much knowledge of “marine 
fisheries” as do the natives of Patagonia 
of the nebular theory. 

It is plain that adequate legislation 
can never come from legislative bodies 
thus deterred from fearlessly enacting 
into law their honest convictions. Ob- 
viously, what is required for intelligent 
solution of the situation is the strong, 
guiding hand of the Federal Govern- 
ment—for legislation springing from 
sources freed from all personal influ- 
ences, personal friendships and exterior 
considerations. 
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Other countries have been forced, by 
like conditions, to meet the same issue. 
Cannot we profit by their experience of 
centuries? England, France, Holland, 
Germany, Norway, Denmark and 
Sweden, in each of which countries 
every small principality, every county 
and shire, having its ancient special fish- 
eries rights, grants and charters, were 
forced to reach a mutual understand- 
ing in order to save the fisheries of the 
North Sea and the Channel from abso- 
lute destruction. In the Mediterranean, 
like conditions forced joint action and 
control. 

RIVER POLLUTION. 

Another cause of the diminution of 
our marine fisheries is the practice 
prevalent in this country of permitting 
our cities to dump their sewage and 
seepage into the waters of our bays and 
rivers. Not alone do we expose the 
health and lives of millions of our citi- 
zens to the ravages of disease and con- 
tagion through scattering broadcast the 
germs which such refuse often contains, 
but in numerous instances this refuse 
has contaminated the waters to such an 
extent as to deprive them of their nor- 
mal proportion of oxygen, rendering it 
impossible for the fish to ascend them 
to their spawning beds, except under 
conditions rarely present. 

A few of our cities already have 
partly established sewage disposal 
plants, and others now have them under 
construction. Our Federal Government 
should be foremost in setting a com- 
mendable example in this respect. Even 
at this late day, the boasted capital of 
our nation possesses no sewage plant 
but floods its sewage into the Potomac, 
whence it is carried down stream to the 
infection, distress, and injury, of the 
marine life inhabiting those waters. 
Plans for a sewage disposal plant for 
Washington are now under considera- 
tion and more active steps in that direc- 
tion will be taken in the near future. 
At Annapolis, the United States Naval 
Academy dumps its sewage into the 
Severn. It is to be hoped that the 
Naval Academy will be provided with a 


* Testimony of Hon. Wm. S. Greene, of 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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sewage disposal plant of its own at an 
early day, and that some means may be 
found by which every city in our coun- 
try that now casts its waste upon 
flowing streams may be influenced as 
speedily as possible to adopt those hy- 
gienic methods of disposition evolved by 
modern engineering science and skill. 





WHERE Kinc SatmMon Hit THe Trott. 


In the New England States many 
streams flowing adjacent to villages, 
towns, and cities engaged in manufac- 
turing, become the depositories of the 
seepage of the manufacturing plants. 
The aggregate result of this inflow is 
the contamination of the stream, de- 
nuding it of its life-giving properties 
and rendering it uninhabitable by the 
fish. So filthy have some of these 
streams become as a result of this 
practice that their waters are unfit to 
bathe in.* 

The practice of dumping the sewage 
of our cities into our bays and rivers 
has not alone resulted in loss through 
the damage done the marine life inhab- 


iting the waters thus defiled, but at the 


same time we have wasted a tremendous 


Massachusetts, before House Committee on 
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quantity of nitrogenous material that 
should go back on the land. In the older 
countries—Germany, for instance—this 
problem has been handled much more 
intelligently. In Germany they turn the 
sewage back on the land and lease the 
land, charging about thirty dollars an 
acre to the farmers for it. Should we 
adopt some similar method, we would 
be checking a loss on the one hand and 
at the same time converting waste ma- 
terial into a profit. The loudest de- 
mands of our agricultural population is 
for good fertilizer procurable at a rea- 
sonable price, and yet we have been 
sacrificing the very best fertilizer 
through the stupidity which has charac- 
terized our handling of this one phase 
of a most important municipal problem. 
THE ECONOMIC EFFECT 

What is the economic effect of our 
shortsighted, wasteful and ertravagant 
policy ? 

Market fish are decreasing in quan- 
tity and quality in an inverse ratio to 
the increase of our population, and their 
prices steadily increasing. The fish in- 
dustry in the majority of the coast 
States is beiny forced to headlong de- 
struction.* In but a few years, if pres- 
ent conditions continue, the price of 
many of our market fish will be beyond 


the reach of that class of people on 


Bluefish. . 


PIOURGETS «5. cic ckbs ee 
LE ES: 
Halibut (Atlantic Ocean). 

3 (Pacific Ocean). 
Mackerel........... 
Menhaden.............. 
LoS Se eee Se 
Salmon (New England). . 

= (Pacific Ocean)... . 
oc a a pote eit tels eT OS ee eer 
Sturgeon (Atlantic Oceana —1891 to 1908)..... 
i : 


+ Indicates increase. 
— Indicates decrease. 


* While writing this article I am in receipt of a letter from Mr. Joseph Crawford, of the 
Newark Star, Newark, N. J., who says: 

“Thousands of tons of fish have been destroyed along our coast this summer because they 
were too small for market and great quantities of ling and whiting have been destroyed to 
keep them out of the market. The fish that hold best in cold storage, that is, blue fish and 
weakfish, are so scarce the net men are even becoming worried 
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whose table they are now most fre- 
quently seen. 

The accompanying schedule shows 
the increase or decline in the catch, the 
increase or decline in the wholesale 
price, and the approximate increase or 
decline in the retail price covering the 
period between 1880 and 1908, of our 
most popular market fish: 

Some idea may be gained of the ag- 
gregate cost to the American people ot 
our improvident policy toward this val- 
uable national asset when one pauses to 
reflect that the total Catholic population 
of the United States is in the neighbor- 
hood of twenty million, and that the 
practice of the great majority of these 
people in confining their meat diet on 
Friday to fish has caused marine food 
to become the favorite dish on that day 
of a large Protestant population. What 
this increase in the price of fish means 
to these millions of consumers is merely 
a matter of mathematical calculation. 
If this cost is estimated, the figures in 
dollars and cents will prove such as will 
be apt to startle even the most lethargic. 

And let us not overlook that the 
penalty we are now paying is but in- 
significant in comparison with that 
which will confront us in the future 
unless some radical change is inaugu- 
rated. 


’holesale : 
Catch " Pric - Retail Price 
rice 

— 50% + 35% + 40to 65% 
— 8Y + 5% + 60 to 100% 
4.360% — $8 + 10to 25% 
+ 32% + 52% + 55to 65% 
— 653% + 25% ys 507 
+230% + 50% t 25 to 457 
— 25% + 10% +100 to 150% 
— 30% + 20% + 30to 45% 
+380% + 30% + 35 to 50% 
—900% +900% +300 to 500% 
a 85% — 15% + 20 to 30% 
— 80% +120% +175 to 300% 
— 660% +360% +500 to 600% 
+280% + 5% + 50 to 100% 
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SALMON TRAP IN AN ALASKAN RIVER. 


takes immense untities of 
a mile long t cost 


his form of trap is extensively used in the Bristol Bay region, 
salmon for I largest traps have leaders more 
upward 
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NATIONAL PROTECTION 


We have been witnesses to the ne- 
cessity for national legislation protect- 
ing our forests, our coal fields, our 
waterfalls, and our migratory birds. 
These valuable assets of the nation were 
being rapidly acquired by a fortunate 
few who were turning them to their 
own personal profit at the expense of 
those who had lagged in their protec- 
tion. It has ever been true that what is 
every man’s property belongs to him 
who gets it. And when those acquisi- 
tively inclined are struggling for their 
own personal advantage, we have found 
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and are not the property of any one 
State. Nor should the people of any 
one commonwealth enjoy the unre- 
stricted privilege to destroy them. 
Much less should a few people on our 
seaboard, near the mouth of those 
bodies of water which these fish enter, 
who by reason of their location are in 
places convenient to wage a warfare of 
destruction, have the right to selfishly 
and inequitably preempt this wealth of 
the sea to the deprivation and loss of 
those situated inland on these same 
bodies of water. 

But this is identically what the fish- 











CATCHING SALMON BY THE THOUSAND. 


SEINING SPAWNING SALMON ON THE M’CLOUD RIVER, CALIFORNIA, AT THE BAIRD STATION. 
NOW REPLACED THE 


that the rights of the majority are 
usually overlooked. 

Our marine fishes such as the herring, 
the shad, the tuna, the sturgeon, the 
salmon, etc., are migratory fishes. They 
enter our bays, rivers and_ interior 
waters for the purpose of spawning, 
and after having performed that impor- 
tant function, return to the ocean. They 
do not remain permanently in one State 


STEAM POWER HAS 
HAND WINDLASS. 


ing population of many of our coast 
States is doing! 

We have ever crowned the heights 
of infamy with the figure of him who 
filches from the poor. Our food fish 
are the food par excellence of the poor. 
What expression then shall we use to 
characterize the laxity which is result- 
ing in the dissipation of this immensely 
valuable food resource? 
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The experience we have had in ob- 
taining that fish-protection legislation 
we have been fortunate enough to se- 
cure from the legislatures of the several 
coast States, plainly indicates that long 
before these States have agreed upon 
uniform laws, the fish will be no more. 
The situation is one which, in the opin- 
ion of many, is critical, and imperatively 
requires the attention of our National 
Government. ‘To delay longer in treat- 
ing it as a national problem, and to fail 
to apply a remedy from a national view- 
point, presages the sacrifice of what is 
left of our fisheries. 

Acting from this viewpoint, during 
the first session of the 63d Congress, I 
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eries, whose Bureau is a portion of the 
Department of Commerce, regulations 
governing netting, seining, and the sea- 
sons for taking, framed to suit the par- 
ticular requirements of each body of 
water, can be formulated. The judicious 
application of conservative methods will 
cause the fish to multiply, and restore 
to a flourishing condition the fishery 
business, whose present chaotic condi- 
tion, due to lack of sane regulation, is 
forcing it to inevitable destruction, to 
the injury of the whole fish-consuming 
public. 

Then, too, let us not overlook that we 
of the present generation are the trus- 
tees of the wealth of the waters which 





Kinc SaLMon GoinG UPpstTREAM TO SPAWNING GROUNDS, 


introduced in the House of Representa- 
lives two measures: 

The first, H. R. 7774, is designed to 
restrict the shipment in interstate com- 
merce of fertilizer or oil composed in 
whole or in part of food fish. 

The second, H. R. 7775, places all fish 
that do not remain the entire year 
within the waters of any State or terri- 
tory under the protection of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and au- 
thorizes the Department of Commerce 
to define the seasons and regulate the 
manner and conditions under which 
they may be taken or destroyed. 

If these measures are enacted into 
law the use of food fish in the manufac- 
ture of oil or fertilizer will be effectually 
discouraged. Under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Fish and Fish- 


Photos by courtesy of the United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries. 


Nature has so bountifully given. It is 
our privilege to use what we require 
for our own sustenance and comfort, 
but when we dissipate this gift through 
profligacy and extravagance we rob 
those yet unborn of their birthright. 
Our holding may be likened to that of 
the cestui que trust. If our use be- 
comes an abuse, resulting in the wasting 
of this estate, our wrongdoing will 
serve only to cast upon our memory that 
reproach which we deserve. In our 
present treatment of our food fish we 
are not only squandering a valuable 
national asset, the part destruction of 
which has already entailed financial loss 
upon ourselves, but we are destroying a 
food supply the effects of which upon 
the living problem of the future it is 
impossible to estimate. 





I H. R. Francis 
West 130TH Street Lo 
ere are many trees in poor condition among 
the presence of the trees is something that 


and maintain trees 
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streets wherever it is possible 


NEW YORK CITY’S TREES 


REES planted on city streets 

are surrounded by unnatural 
conditions and the struggle for 
existence is therefore intense, 

while in most cities it is made worse by 
improper care, lack of systematic and 
skillful management and by too small 
an appropriation for the department 
which should have control of the tree 
work. New York City, like many other 
cities, is in need of a bureau of tree 
culture, and as a result of a recent 
cooperative study of tree and _ street 
conditions there by the Tree Planting 
Association of New York City and the 
New York State College of Forestry, at 
Syracuse, which assigned Prof. H. R. 
Francis to the work, a plan has been 
suggested which may be adopted by 
New York, and which will furnish to 
other cities an idea of how such a 
bureau should be established and con- 
ducted and what it will mean to a city. 
Up to the year 1902 in New York 
City, when for the first time the trees 
were placed under the exclusive con- 
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trol of the Park Department, trees 
were planted by private property own- 
ers, real estate promoters, civic im- 
provement associations, etc., without 
consideration of the future beauty of 
the city as a unit. This is invariably 
the case where public improvement of 
any kind is made in a haphazard man- 
ner without the intelligence and fore- 
sight of expert supervision. Conse- 
quently, there were many causes for 
tree planting, all varying in motive and 
therefore in attainment. The result is 
that the city has thousands of trees 
that were planted without regard to 
uniformity and were not adapted to 
local conditions. Many of them also 
were of short-lived varieties, bringing 
about conditions that were altogether 
unsatisfactory and unnecessarily ex- 
pensive to maintain. Furthermore, 
these unsystematic and irregular efforts 
have resulted in the complete denuda- 
tion of large areas since trees have been 
removed continually and none planted 
in replacement. 
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About all the city can boast of now 
is the possession of thousands of trees 
unsightly in appearance, some of which 
are dangerous to the public on account 
of their weakened condition and are an 
expensive instead of a valuable asset. 
Had there been established a bureau to 
control tree planting and preservation, 
the work would have been done sys- 
tematically, scientifically, and, above all, 
economically. The city today would 
possess an asset the value of which it is 
unpossible to estimate, as it is an ever- 
increasing one. 

The beauty and sanitary value of the 
trees rightly planted would have been 
universally noticeable, and the present 
expensive care of the trees would have 
been eliminated. The fact that the 
trees planted on the streets since 1902 
present no better features than the con- 
ditions of those planted before shows 
that a continuation of present methods 
is but a guarantee to the city of the 
same burden of expense in the future 
The economy of a bureau for the con- 
trol of tree culture is therefore one of 
the greatest reasons for its existence. 


BUREAU OF TREE CULTURE 


A bureau of tree culture should be 
established under the Department of 
Parks and should, in the case of New 
York City, consist of a forester for 
each borough, so says the recent report 
to the Park Commission. The super- 
vision and direction of all features con- 
nected with tree and plant culture of 
each borough should be under the con- 
trol of the forester for that borough, 
who should work under the direction 
and approval of the Park Commis- 
sioner. The work of each forester 
should generally be independent of the 
work of the other foresters. The yearly 
salary of the foresters should be $1,800 
minimum and $4,000 maximum. The 
position should be filled by civil service 
examinations of the applicants. Each 
forester should be a man of scientific 
training along lines of tree culture, in- 
cluding Forestry, Horticulture, Den- 
drology, Plant Pathology, Entomology 
and Landscape Gardening. He should 
have had at least three years of prac- 
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tical exerience in city torestry. 
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A torester .should begin the 
for a tree census 
This would be a complete 
inventory of the state of work 
ing the trees and the opportunities for 
As soon as any work 





the trees at the opportune time. 
] prevent such wounds 
disease and decay than to 1 
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done upon trees or plants it should be 
noted on the census. In other words, 
the tree census would be a condensed 
statement of all the information re- 
garding the trees. 

He should specify the material for a 
municipal nursery. This is very im- 
portant since the training and experi- 
ence of the forester would enable him 
to specify the varieties of trees that 
would be best adapted for the work 
which he has in mind. The selection of 
trees adapted to city conditions is a very 
important question since the expense of 
future care depends to a great extent 
on this. 

The forester should also outline gen- 
eral culture methods for trees already 
established, methods which would tend 
toward a permanent development in a 
systematic manner at a minimum ex- 
pense. On account of his direct con- 
tact with the details of his work, he 
would know the physical condition of 
the trees and would, therefore, be the 
one to pass judgment on all trees as to 
their health, safety and variety. He 
should be in touch with the workings 
of the engineering department of his 
borough in so far as the matter of 
future streets is concerned; he should 
consult with this department so that 
provisions will be made at the outset 
for the planting and future develop- 
ment of trees. This is a very impor- 
tant feature and one that would tend 
not only to lower expense of future 
care and maintenance of trees but 
would also bring about the greatest op- 
portunity for planting trees in a sys- 
tematic way. It would also mean the 
requirements of trees which, given the 
proper consideration, would be much 
more economical and satisfactory than 
the adapting of trees to severe existing 
conditions. 

The forester should select equipment 
and materials for his department. On 
account of his experience he would 
know the equipment of tools with 
which his men could work to the best 
advantage and which would be the most 
economical for the city. The matter of 
materials is important. 

The forester should act in an ad- 
visory capacity in regard to damages to 
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trees. Some trees are cared for by 
private organizations or associations, 
and the forester should have super- 
vision of such work. 
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Photo by H. R. Francis. 
BUTCHERED TREES. 

Throughout all the boroughs of New York City 
there are many trees that have been butchered. 
rrees that have been pruned in this character 
are so unsightly as to d'sfigure rather than 
beautify the street on which they are planted. 
While this method of treatment may have been 
applied in antic:pation of saving the trees they 
should not have been neglected so long as to 
make this severe action necessary. 

When trees are planted by contract 
the forester should act in a professional 
capacity. That is, he should handle the 
specifications and keep in close touch 
with the details of the work being done 
by contract. In brief, the duties of a 
forester should be advisory as well as 
having general supervision over the 
city’s vegetation. 

The Superintendent of Parks should 
hire the workmen that do the actual 
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work in the Forestry Department. By 
keeping in close touch with the Super- 
intendent of Parks the Forester could 
lay out his work in advance and ar- 
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Photo by H. R. Francis. 


Bas—E oF AMERICAN ELM Tree Bapty DAMAGED 
BY TRAFFIC. 


The root system of this tree requires a consider- 
able area immediately around the base of the 
tree to send out undisturbed its spreading roots 
near the surface of the soil. This protection 
may be furnished by surrounding the base of 
the tree with an iren grating. 


range with the Superintendent for the 
required number of men. This is rather 
important since the political phases 
that enter into all city work would be 
removed from the Forester. 


He, of 
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course, would work in harmony with 
the Superintendent of Parks. 

The Forester should see that the 
proper soil for the trees specified by 
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*hoto by H. R. Francis. 

A Goop Stanp oF Fine Otp Extms L Up 
SEVENTH Ave., FROM NEAR WEsT 1171 STREET, 
New York Ciry. 

It is impossible to estimate the beneficial effect 
created by the presence of these trees in a part 
of the city where the amount of vegetation is 
extremely small. This is in addition to the 
sightly appearance of the street. Many of the 
trees are surrounded at the present time with 
pavements leaving a small opening only directly 
around the base of the tree. It would be mu 
more advantageous to the growth of the trees to 
have an open grass space for every tree simliat 
to the space enclosed by the iron railing shown 
in the foreground of the photograpl 


the Landscape Architect is furnished 
and that all conditions are made most 
satisfactory for the development of the 
trees and plant specified by the Land- 
scape Architect for the formation of 
his composition. The Forester should 
also be able to prepare planting plan 
details to supplement the Landscape 
Architect’s plan. 

The office force should be as limited 
as possible so that the money appropri- 
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ated shall go into actual care and main- 
tenance of trees and not to the creation 
of oftice positions. In the field there 
should be working under the Forester’s 
direction a sufficient number of ar- 
boriculturists to handle the different 
branches of the work of this depart- 
ment. For instance, in Brooklyn, there 
is at the present time an arboriculturist 
for the parks and two for the streets of 
the city. These three arboriculturists 
in this case should be under the direc- 
tion of the Forester, who could coordi- 
nate and direct their work to bring 
about the maximum results of their 
efforts. The arboriculturist should be 
a man filling his position through civil 
service examination, and _ while his 
knowledge and experience are not nec- 
essarily as broad as that of the For- 
ester, it should, however, be along sim- 
ilar lines so that the arboriculturist may 
work in harmony with the Forester and 
intelligently execute the details of his 
position. Under the  arboriculturist 
would be the foreman and the work- 
men. It is a general custom to differ- 
entiate the work of the laborers. For 
instance, those who do pruning which 
requires a considerable amount of 
climbing and those who carry on spray- 
ing which requires some knowledge of 
spray materials and mixing. 

The Forester should be able to give 
effectively instructional lectures re- 
garding the work. One very important 
feature in connection with tree work in 
our cities is the education of the people 
not only as to the beauty but as to 
benefits from planting of trees in a 
city. 

The functions of the Bureau of Tree 
Culture in the Park Commission would 
be to serve as a connecting link between 
the Foresters of each borough, who 
should come together for periodical 
meetings where broad questions that 
affect the general welfare of the trees 
of the city as a whole should be dis- 
cussed. Features connected with the 
work of each man’s borough could be 
discussed profitably, and the experience 
of all the Foresters coud be brought to 
bear on the problems that come up in 
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Photo by H. R. Francis. 


opportunity for planting trees. 
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An example of a semi-business street where few trees have been planted, but where there 
ity } Streets with such a width as illustrated in this photogray 
opportunities for planting trees at a small expenditure of money or labor. 
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Photo by H. R. Francis. 


A STREET PLANTED WITH TREES OF UNDESIRABLE 


DisTANCE OF SPACING AND IN 
his is the result accompanying individual effort 


plants a tree without due consideration as to 
f the street as a whole. 


connection with the work in each For- 
ester’s department. 


A MUNICIPAL NURSERY 


A municipal nursery, which should 
be established where soil and location 
would be most advantageous, should be 
under the control of the bureau as a 
whole. One municipal nursery could 
easily serve all the boroughs. This 
municipal nursery could be put in the 
charge of a trained arboriculturist with 
special experience in nursery work. A 
nursery of about 100 acres would serve 
the purpose of supplying trees for the 
forestry work of the entire city. 


THE QUESTION OF COST 


The initial cost of planting trees on 
city streets should be borne by the own- 
ers of property along that street, which 
is the same method used for other 
street improvements. The care and 
maintenance of trees should be borne 


VARIETIES WHICH ARE NOT UNIFORM IN SIZE, IN 
DIFFERENT Hapits oF GrowTH. 


Street tree planting where each property owner 


the value of a tree as a unit in the planting scheme 


by the general tax. Trees planted after 
the Bureau of Tree Culture has been 
formed should be guaranteed for life 
as long as the street remains in condi- 
tion to warrant growth of trees. Trees 
other than those planted after the 
Bureau has been established and those 
that are in condition necessitating re- 
moval should be taken out at the ex- 
pense of the property owner. Property 
owners should be responsible for in- 
juries due to falling of trees, etc. When 
trees are removed for other reasons 
than their dangerous condition, for in- 
stance, killing of trees by gas, the tree 
being in a firm and safe condition for 
several years thereafter, a permit 
should be granted for its removal upon 
the deposit of a sum sufficient to plant 
a new tree at or near the old location. 
This would mean that the gas com- 
pany, for instance, would be responsi- 
ble for the replacement of a new, live 
tree. 
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OOPERATIVE agreements in- 

volving the Forest Service, the 

State of Montana, and the 

Northern Pacific Railroad have 

just been renewed so that they will ex- 

tend through the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1915. 

The agreement with the State of 
Montana provides that Federal and 
State patrolment shall cooperate to 
form one single force for handling for- 
est fires. This force, in any locality, 
acts under the direction of the forest 
supervisor in charge of the nearest na- 
tional forest. This arrangement is en- 
tered into, according to the agreement, 
so as “to secure the greatest efficiency 
and avoid duplication of patrol.” The 
agreement applies to all Government 
and State lands lying within the ex- 
terior boundaries of the national forests 
in Montana. 

The number of patrolmen supplied 
by the State is in proportion to the 
acreage of State land within each na- 
tional forest. No patrolman receives 
less than a certain minimum wage and 
appointments by the State must be ap- 
proved by the district forester. State 
patrolmen are made Federal “forest 
guards,” and are employed particularly 
during the four months deemed by the 
district forester to be the ones most 
likely to have forest fires. 





COMBINE AGAINST FIRES. 





All lands within the various forests 
are thus patrolled against fire. The 
agreement provides that each patrol- 
man, Federal and State, “shall keep 
vigilant lookout for forest fires and 
shall make every possible effort to ex- 
tinguish them whether on lands belong- 
ing to the State or to the Government 
or on lands adjacent thereto where the 
fire threatens such lands.” 

Besides the State and other lands, 
there are scattered through the national 
forests in Montana many tracts, usually 
in alternate sections, owned or claimed 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad. The 
agreement between this railroad and the 
Forest Service provides for the same 
kind of cooperative patrol that exists 
between the Government and the State 
of Montana. 

A third agreement, a continuing one, 
provides for cooperation between the 
Forest Service and the State under the 
so-called Weeks Law for protecting 
State and private lands on the water- 
sheds of navigable streams. The Gov- 
ernment allots the State the sum of 
$3,500 a year, which is expended for 
the salaries of Federal patrolmen, and 
the State agrees to expend at least an 
equal amount for fire protection pur- 
poses of any character. 














Mr. Lassen 


ERUPTION. 


A FOREST FIRE LOOKOUT STATION ON TOP OF THIS MOUNTAIN IN CALIFORNIA WAS DESTROYED DURING THE 


RECENT ACTIVITY 


THE VOLCANO. 


THE LOOKOUT ON MOUNT LASSEN 


By Witiiam C. 


HE forest fire lookout house on 
Mount Lassen was destroyed 
by the eruption of June 12th. 
After the first eruption, which 
occurred May 30th, the summit was 
pick scaled by Ranger Harvey Abbey 
of the Lassen National Forest, who left 
Mineral at + p. m. May 31, and arrived 
on top next morning at 9 a. m. He 
found the house unharmed. The crater 
from which the explosions were issuing 
was situated about a quarter mile from 
the lookout house; but the crater at 
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this time was small, measuring only 
25 x 40 feet and the eruptions, although 
spectacular, were not yet considered 
dangerous. 

On June 12th, after eruptions had 
occurred on June Ist, 2nd, 8th and 9th, 
Abbey made another ascent with a 
party which included a moving picture 
outfit. 

One of the party suffered from 
fatigue, being unused to mountain 
climbing, and in consequence they took 
considerable time. At 3.45 p. m., while 
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lhe s yt a si Station which could not be carried by a man, and all of it was 
s ted to t Instead of windows it had a ribbon of glass around it, affording 
errupted an inside 











BEFORE THE ERUPTION. 


A VIEW 7 PEAK FROM CLOSE QUARTERS A FEW WE S BEFORE THE INTERNAL ACTIVITIES 
MADE THIS GROUND HAZARDOUS 
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\RREST FIRE LAW VIOLATORS dT] 


they were still half a mile from the 
peak, a terrific explosion occurred and 
they had to run to escape the shower 
of stones. 

This eruption was brief and Abbey 
resolved to take another chance, which 
he did. He found the crater greatly 
enlarged and the roof of the lookout 
house punctured with rocks. One had 
fallen upon a rafter but instead of 
smashing things it had merely sliced its 
way through the timber. 

The explosion of June 14th seriously 
injured two sightseers who were caught 
in the rain of rocks. 

Eruptions still continued at intervals 
and the peak is regarded as unsafe for 
visitors and untenable as a lookout. 

The lookout cabin on Mount Lassen 
was one of the most interesting in Cali- 
fornia even before its destruction. 

It was carefully designed by former 
Supervisor Kling. No one part was 
larger or heavier than could be packed 
on a man’s back and by an ingenious 


method of joints the house when set 
up in the shop in Red Bluff was as 
stable and rigid as a fort and the house 
was then taken apart and the pieces 
transported as far as possible up the 
mountain by wagon. ‘he pack horses 
were used as far as they could go; 
finally giving way to the most primitive 
means of transportation—men’s backs. 

The house was 14’x 14° and was pro- 
vided with every appliance needed by 
the lookout man in the performance of 
his duties. Instead of one or few 
windows, it had a ribbon of glass ex- 
tending clear around the building, af- 
fording a practically uninterrupted view 
for the man inside. 

Forest Supervisor Rushing has taken 
steps to equip for lookout purposes 
another peak in lieu of Lassen. The 
point is Brokeoff Mountain, a few miles 
distant. 

At last accounts the crater measured 
(00 feet by 150. No flames or lava 
have been seen at any time 
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WO convictions in Washington 
for burning slash without per- 
mit from a fire warden, damage 
amounting to perhaps $5,000 to 

logs and logging equipment in the same 
State through fires in slashings, but no 
loss of green timber, is the Pacific 
Northwest record for June, the first 
month of the 1914 forest fire season, 
according to bulletins received from 
several States by the Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association. 

All protective agencies were placed 
on the alert at the close of June by the 
prospect of a drying interior wind, but 
the new forecast service especially for 
forest fire conditions which is supplied 
by the United States Weather Bureau 
soon reassured them that the threaten- 
ing high pressure in western Canada 
had split into two areas and the danger 
was for a time averted. Nevertheless, 
all patrol forces are being rapidly re- 
cruited for the season and about 2,000 


men will be on duty in a few days in 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. About 500 patrolmen are em- 
ployed in these States by the timber 
owners’ protective associations, nearly 
200 by the States and the Government 
jointly outside the national forests, and 
the others by the Forest Service within 
the national forests. The british Co- 
lumbia Government also has 225 men 
on duty. 

July hazard to be guarded against, 
other than from camp fires, was chiefly 
in slash burning to clear land and rights 
of way and in leaving fires thus started 
to smoulder in logs and stumps to break 
out later when the inevitable hot and 
windy weather arrives. Forest officers 
announce that State laws regarding 
burning without permit and precaution 
will be enforced rigidly and also warn 
summer camping parties to be ex- 
tremely careful with camp fires. 








Sucar CANE SIXTEEN Feet Hicu. 


THE WRITER AND HIS HORSE ON LAND BUT RECENTLY 


PLANTED TO SUGAR CANE 


IN CAMAGUAY PROVINCE, CUBA 


CRUISING IN CUBA 


By E. V. 
RECENTLY spent some time in 
examining a tract of timber in 
Camaguay Province, Cuba. To 


reach this tract we were obliged 
to leave the railroad and travel by 
horseback for a distance of forty miles. 
This part of the trip led us over a level 
country which for the first five miles 
was largely planted in cane fields and 
grapefruit groves. After that the coun- 
try became wild, with settlements miles 
apart and no roads except cart trails 
through the woods. The timber was all 
small and of little value except for rail- 
road ties and fence posts. The under- 
brush and vines were so thick that we 
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could not go through without cutting a 
way with a machette. 

The royal palm also grows plentifully 
on these lands. The natives use this 
tree for building their houses, the leaves 
for roof and sides, and the woody shell 
of the trunk split up into strips for the 
frame. These trees bear bunches of 
seed every month, and hogs are fond 
of them. A native Cuban told me that 
four or five trees would supply seed 
enough to raise and fatten one hog. 
The natives also find the tree service- 
able for making bee hives, using a sec- 
tion of the outside shell about 30” long. 
The inside of the trunks of the palms 
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FAMILY OF NATIVE CUBANS. 


WITH THIS FAMII THE WRITER AND HIS TWO GUIDES STAYED ONE NIGHT WHILE LOOKIN( R A TIMBER 


TRACT IN CAMAQUAY 


are pithy and soft and easily removed, 
leaving the hard, woody shell. The 
honey business is very large among the 
natives, many having several hundred 
swarms. 

Arriving at the tract of timber we 
sought, which contained 640 Caballarias 
(a caballaria is 33 1/3 acres), we found 
a much better class and stand of timber 
than any we saw on the journey. The 
royal palms grew thickly and the un- 
derbrush and vines had to be cut away 
before we could leave the cart trails to 
go into the timber. 

The different species of hardwood 
timber found on these lands are Acano, 
Spanish Cedar, Ocuie (pronounced 
(-coo-he), Mahogany. Jique (He-kev), 
Guaymaro, Jucaro (Hoo-cay-ro), Saba- 


PROVINCE, CUBA. 


cu, Majagua (Mah-hah-gwa), Morura, 
Cuban Oak and a species of Rosewood 
and Ebony. 

The Acano trees grow to a large size, 
the wood is hard and very beautiful, 
resembling Rosewood. The Morura is 
used for cart hubs. Jique is durable 
and never decays. Jucaro is dark col- 
ored wood used for cart spokes. 
Sabacu is used for cart felloes and 
counter tops. Ocuje is used for furni- 
ture. Majagua is used for furniture, 
cart tongues, etc. All of these species 
run from 16 inches in diameter at the 
stump to 48 inches and from 20 feet 
to 48 feet to the limbs. The Mahovany 
and Cedar run from 18 inches in diam- 
eter up, but are mostly short bodies 
from 20 to 30 feet long. The Ebony 
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eats. 


ANOTHER CUBAN 


is thirty miles ft 


is small, from 8 to 12 inches in diam- 
eter and short bodied. 

These lands will cut from 2,500 feet 
to 5,000 feet per acre of good saw logs 
of the different varieties. There is also 
quite a quantity of tie timber and fence 
post timber. At least 60 per cent ot 
the standing timber is Ocuje, the bal- 
ance about equally divided among the 
other varieties. 

[ saw where large Mahogany and 
Cedar had been cut and hewn on these 
lands, I should judge more than 100 
years ago. This timber must have been 
hauled to the seashore, which is twelve 
or fifteen miles to the north. Most of 
this tract of land is level and fertile, 
part of the tract, however, on a 
mountain side probably 2,000 feet high. 

The Jaguay and Coupey trees first 
grow like a thin vine clinging to some 
This vine grows to the top 
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large tree. 


was the proud father 
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presentative Cuban family of n 
1 in the northern part of Camaguay 





of the tree, then proceeds to put out 
laterals around the tree it clings to and 
finally kills it. By this time it has grown 
all around the dead tree and has formed 
itself into a perfect forest tree, some- 
times four feet in diameter. The wood 
is soft and useless. 

Three varieties of trees are used 
largely for fence posts—the Almasaca. 
Cienella and Jobo. All of these posts 
when stuck in the ground as fence posts 
take root and branch out into trees. 
And it is a common sight to see wire 
fences with growing posts. 

Taking them as a whole, the woods 
of Cuba are wonderful. Their lasting 
qualities are remarkable. Some va- 
rieties seemingly never decay. | 
Jucaro and Jique wood in an exposed 
place in Moro Castle, Havana, said to 
have been there over 300 years, that 
was sound, apparently, as ever. 
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We found the native Cuban very ac 
commodating and hospitable. They live 
easily in quite a primitive way. All of 
them raise large families, some houses 
where we stayed at night having from 
fifteen to twenty-four children. I don’t 
know where they put them all at night; 
for they always gave us room to hang 
up our hammocks. 

[ found many Americans in Cama- 
guay Province, near the railroad, rais- 
ing grapefruit and sugar cane. Sugar 
cane grows here from 15 to 20 years 
from one planting, requiring no cultiva- 
tion during that time. The land is first 
cleared by cutting down all brush and 
timber and then dry burned. The cane 
is planted among stumps and logs by 
using a bar to punch a hole in the 
ground and sticking in a piece of cane. 
After fifteen or twenty years it is 
plowed and new cane planted. 

I saw a small cizcular-saw mill at 
Moron, Cuba. They were cutting all 
kinds of native woods. Most of the 
logs came from a distance of twenty 
miles and were hauled in cane carts, in 
a most awkward manner. The capacity 
of this mill, I should think, was about 
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*,000 feet per day, and most of the lum- 
ber, after being sawed, was cut up into 
cart material. 

I also saw a small band mill in Ha- 
vana. It sawed logs that were shipped 
ii on cars from the lower end of the 
island. All of the lumber cut in this 
mill was worked up into carts, furni- 
ture, interior finishes, etc., in a factory 
connected with the mill. 

There are few mills on the island 
and very little timber. What timber 
there is, I was told, is in Oriente Prov- 
ince and Camaguay Province. The 
tracts that I looked at are said to be the 
best timbered tracts on the island. 

A railroad has been surveyed near 
these lands and will probably be built 
this year. This would give this part of 
the island an outlet which is greatly 
needed. The timber could then be han- 
dled and the lands, which are the very 
best cane lands, could be put into cane 
cultivation, tobacco or fruit. 

I took a great many views of the tim- 
ber, but owing to the thick brush and 
heavy overhead foliage and shadows 
few of them were good. 


MY HEROES 


By J. R. 


SIMMONS. 


I stood, today, beneath a mighty tree, 

And gazed upon its lofty trunk and crown, 

Scarred body, branches gnarled and leaves of brown; 
In silence looking upward wonderingly. 

Full oft have I thus pondered on the sea, 

Or on the mountains, when the sun was down, 

Upon their age and grandeur, or the sound 

Of rushing waters and the whispering breeze, 

To waken and inspire the best in me. 

Comes then the thought of those strong men I’ve known 
Who’ve stood and fought their battles, like this tree. 
They know it not, but when each deed is done 

Of theirs, I marvel e’en as silently, 

And owe them each small victory J have won. 
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THE WOODS OF GARRETT COUNTY, MARYLAND, READY FOR SHIPMENT T A TANNERY 


THE STORY OF HEMLOCK 


By Hu 


OT so long ago, when some of 
us were grown men, and 
others were only boys, the 
well-known hemlock tree was 

valued only for its bark, and after this 
had been stripped off the logs were left 
to rot or to burn in the woods. Now 
the logs are more valuable than the 
bark. Also, due to the early reckless 
cutting of the trees for their bark alone, 
and to the fact that hemlock finds it 
difficult to reproduce itself the supply 
of the wood is rapidly diminishing, and 
it will not be many years before hem- 
lock will practically disappear from the 
forest lands east of the Rockies. 

At present it serves many useful pur- 
poses, quantities of it are used in paper 
making, it makes an excellent railroad 
cross-tie, it is fine for box making be- 
cause of its clear whiteness, it is good 
for staves, many use it for siloes, and it 
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is claimed to be equal to white pine for 
building barns and fences, while it is in 
demand for making caskets, furniture 
and even musical instruments. 

Hemlock was one of the earliest tan- 
ning materials in the country, and it is 
still used to a greater extent than any 
other, though the production is declin- 
ing. The number of trees felled for 
their bark alone in past years almost 
surpasses belief. The fact is, hemlock 
has been the victim of the worst forest 
wastes of all the many that have oc- 
curred in this country. The mistaken 
notion of early times that the wood pos- 
sessed little value was responsible for 
part of the destruction. The bark was 
bought by tanneries, but there was no 
bid for the wood; consequently, no one 
was disposed to protect it. 

Years before lumbermen would look 
at the tree, bark peelers were felling the 
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Bark PEELERS AT Work. 
> PEFLFRS HAVE STRIPPED THE LOGS IN THE BACKGROUND AND ARE RFADY TO ATTACK THE BIG 1.06 
REGROUND. IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE INDUSTRY THFSE LOGS AND SLASH WERE LEFT IN THE WOODS 


finest trunks by thousands. It was not 
unusual for extensive tracts to be 
stripped of hemlock timber without a 
single log going to sawmills, a cord to 
pulp mills, or even a railroad tie saved 
from the wreck. The peeled trunks lay 
criss-crossed upon hundreds of acres, 
after the bark was sledded down the 
tote roads to the railway spur to be 
loaded on gondolas for the tannery. 
Fire always followed and completed the 
lesolation; for the immense tangle of 
tops and trunks furnished so much fuel 
to the flames that arv trees which may 
have been left standing were killed, root 
ind branch. 

Fortunately, that destructive system 
is practiced no longer; for the logs are 
more valuable than the bark, and are 
removed before the fire season arrives. 
The value of the annual harvest of hem- 
lock bark is between six and seven mil- 
lion dollars. It weighs about 700,000 
tons. The production in the leading 
Pennsylvania, 254,434 tons; 
Wisconsin, 123,763 tons; Michigan, 88,- 


otates 18: 


061 tons; West Virginia, 77.661 tons; 
New York, 76,447 tons; Massachusetts. 
26,889 tons. 

It should be explained that the fore- 
going figures represent the quantity of 
bark used in the States named, which is 
not necessarily the amount actually 
peeled in those States; but tanneries are 
usually located in the regions of chief 
supply, because it is more economical to 
build tanneries near the bark than to 
ship the bark to distant tanneries 











REGROWTH IS SLOW 


Hemlock forests rate low in their 
ability to reproduce. The woodsman’s 
axe can destroy the hemlock forest 
more speedily and more completely than 
in the case of any other important tim- 
ber. It is because seedlings must have 
abundant shade, or they will perish. 
When the sunlight is let in. by the fell- 
ing of the trees, the seedlings dry up 
and die. That is one of the reasons 
why young stands of this timber are 
not coming on where the old have been 
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removed; and the result is being felt. 
There is no second growth, and the 
pulpwood cutter is the first person to 
feel this loss, because he takes trees 
which are smaller than the lumberman 
can use. 

Two and a half million cross-ties are 
hemlock’s annual contribution to the 
country ’s railroad con- 
struction. Like pulp- 
wood, these are usually 
cut from timber of 
medium size. 

Stock coopers use 
ten million hemlock 
staves vearly in their 
products. “Most of 
these are for cheap 
kegs or small berries, 
but a higher class of 
cooperage demands 
some of this wood for 
pails, buckets. and 
tubs. 

Hemlock timber has 
a reasonable share of 
shortcomings. Many 
trunks are wind- 
shaken; ice cracks 
are numerous in old 
specimens ; and multi- 
tudes of hard knots 
are characteristic of 
the lumber. Yet large 
trunks contain a fair 
proportion of clear 
wood suitable for 
high-class work, such 
as doors, window 
frames, and flooring. 
It has low rating as a 
figured wood, nor is 
it praised on account 


of pleasing color: vet This hemlock bark 
ler ¢ 1 the loading platforn 
seiect stock Snows Carolina 


agreeable grain form- 
ed by the arrangement of the annual 
rings of growth; and the slightly pinkish 


; ; lelicat and ] ; 
tint is delicate and pleasing. 


ITS SHARE OF PRODUCTION, 


Though hemlock supplies about six 
per cent of all the lumber production of 
the United States, it fills other impor- 
tant places in the list of the country’s 
resources. More than half a million 
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tons of paper pulp are made of this 
wood yearly. It is next to the largest 
in production, spruce alone rating above 
it. The pulp made from hemlock is 
fourteen per cent of the total output. 
The yield, however, is not increasing. 
As in the case of lumber, the maximum 


seems to have been reached, and for the 








same reason—diminishing resources of 


raw material. 
] 





The markets opened their doors to 
hemlock only gradually. The wood’s 
early uses were few and small. Build- 
ers of ships and boats seem to have been 
the first to give it a place. That was at 


a time when white pine was plentiful 
in the North and East. No general de- 
mand for hemlock was found until 
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[his splendid specimen grew in a deep rav:ne 
I great laurel or rhododendron is seen 
hemlock seedlings to possess what little 
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4% feet in 


eech near by 


diameter. hemlocks attain 
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white pine’s increasing cost invited sub- 
stitutes for that wood. One of the first 


places filled by hemlock was on the 
farm, where fences and barns were 
built of it. In most respects it was 


equal to white pine for those purposes. 
It did not work quite as easily, but not 
much cutting and fitting were required 
in building a plank fence or in framing 
and siding a barn or granary. Barns 


and other buildings are still standing, 
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has held its own in competition with the 
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ForEST SURROUNDIN 


among the high mountains of West Virginia 

all its vigor ready to engage in rivalry witl 
vacant ground may remain in the deep shade 
lock The largest tree 
trunk 


is 


hemlock, 
greater tl 


and are in good condition, which were 
constructed of this wood from thirty 
to fifty years ago, and an extreme per- 
iod of service exceeding one hundred 
years is on record. Such instances are 
valuable as matters of history, showing 
along what lines hemlock was first util- 
ized in this country. 

The lines then established have been 
maintained ever since, with many addi- 
tions and enlargements. 
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WHERE HEMLOCK GROWS 


The commercial stands of Eastern 
hemlock are found principally in Wis- 
consin, Michigan, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and New Eng- 
land. ‘Timber of excellent quality but 
not in large amounts grows in the west- 
ern parts of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina and the eastern portions of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. It is now more 
abundant in Wisconsin and Michigan 
than in any other States, the remaining 
stand there having been estimated at 
25,000,000,000 feet. That is sufficient 
to supply the whole hemlock lumber 
output, at the present rate of cut, for 
about ten years. It is believed that 
not more than half of the hemlock is 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, and if that 
shall prove correct, there is supply in 
sight for twenty years of lumbering. 
This takes no account of the Western 
hemlock, which does not occur east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and which has 
not yet entered the markets in large 
amounts. 

The output of hemlock has been de- 
clining for several years. The cut of 
lumber in 1912 was 29 per cent less 
than in 1899. This decline is due solely 
to the lessening supply of timber. Mills 
have been cutting out other hemlock 
and have not gone to new stands where 
more could be had. ‘This has been oc- 
curring throughout the whole range of 
the tree, from Maine to Minnesota, and 
from Canada to the southern Appa- 
lachian States. 

In 1909 a cut of hemlock was re- 
ported by 8,572 mills in the United 
States, and in 1912 the number of mills 
fell to 5,614. The decrease in the num- 
ber of mills, however, was not as great 
as these figures imply, because in 1912 
many small mills were omitted from the 
census returns of lumber. 

The total hemlock lumber production 
in 1912 was 2.426,554,000 feet, which 
is 200.000.000 in excess of the total 
of the above table. This difference rep- 


resents Western hemlock milled on the 
Pacific coast. 

Statistics which have been compiled 
represent fairly well, but not with entire 
accuracy, 


the extent of the hemlock 
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lumber operations in the several States. 
tlemlock logs frequently cross State 
lines, and what is logged in one State 
may be sawed into lumber in another. 
That doubtless occurs in New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Indiana, which little 
standing hemlock timber, yet some mil- 
lions of feet of logs pass through their 
mills in the course of a year. Logs are 
even brought across the line from 
Canada, and boats on the Great Lakes 
and ships on the Atlantic Ocean may 
land in regions where hemlock does not 


have 


grow. 
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HeMLock Cones AND SEEDS, NATURAI 


The closed cone is the summer form which retains 
the seed; the open cone represents it late in 
winter after the seeds have escaped 

4 : . . 
The trees usually occur in thick 


stands, often not associated with any 
other commercial timber; but at other 
times they are mixed with hardwoods. 
In the former case, a logging operation 
may handle hemlock only, and cut the 
tracts clean, leaving no young trees for 
the future. If the timber is associated 
with hardwoods, it is customary to 
lumber all at one operation. When that 
is done, hemlock and birch usually 
reach the mills together, also with some 
maple and birch. 


RAILS INSTEAD OF WATER. 


The spectacular log drives of former 
years on rivers from Maine to Minne- 
sota were made up principally of white 
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pine, with not much hemlock in evi- 
dence; but in recent years the river 
drives, though in most instances not so 
large as formerly, contain more hem- 
lock. No one cared to cut much of it 
while white pine was plentiful, but hem- 
lock’s turn came later, and the spring 
floods in northern rivers carried 
millions of logs to the mills be- 
low. 
The log drive still holds a 
prominent place in logging oper- 
ations, but it is not what it once 
was. The timber is too far back 
from floatable streams. Rail- 
roads must be constructed to 
land it on the banks, and it is 
becoming more and more the 
‘ustom to build the railroads all 
the way to the mills, and not end 
the tracks at the river bank. The 
yperation of floating logs is not 
always as economical as it looks. 
There are jams to be broken, 
logs to be rolled or hauled back 
) the channel after lodging high 
on shore; and now and then dis- 
appointment in expected floods is 
experienced, while logs are left 
m the dumps during the summer 
become sap-stained, or bored 
by beetles. Sometimes too much 
water comes, booms break, and 
logs scatter to the seven seas. 
These and other drawbacks to 
the drive have stimulated rail- 
read building all the way from 
forest to mill. Instead of coming 
in once a year, at flood season, 
and all in a bunch, the logs now 
arrive regularly, year in and year 
ut. Floods do not hasten or 
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to forty cars, piled high with logs, and 
moving with a speed which does not in 
the least suggest lack of locomotive 
power. The length of some typical log 
roads exceeds 100 miles. Many mills 
receive no logs from a less distance than 
fifty miles. This is a radical departure 





Bark PILED FoR Future Use 


1. sai a rh:s is the generally accepted method of piling t em- 
Ircughts retard. wenty-four lock bark for use when it is needed. Thes a 
hours after the tree is felled in Ridgeway, Pa., are the property of the United States 


the forest, the logs may be on 
the mill carriage fifty miles away. Sap- 
stain has had no time to strike, or bugs 
to burrow. 

The popular notion that log railroads 
are crude, temporary, and of short 
length, needs revision. Some may be of 
that kind, but those built for business 
are not. They compare favorably with 
trunk lines in the matter of grades, 
bridges, and tracks. The log train is 
quite a respectable affair, with from ten 


r Company 


from methods prevailing some years 
ago when hemlock was just beginning 
to edge its way into some of tle most 
convenient mills. 

THE USES OF THE Woop 


Perhaps the best general view of the 
range of hemlock’s uses can be obtained 
by examining somewhat minutely its 
uses in a typical region. It is true that 
the utilization of wood in one locality is 
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An OrperRLY HeMiock LuMeer Yarp. 


lhe € é issuring that they will air season without warp, curve, split é 
\ acturing at indling has been largely responsible for the popularity of hen 
Lhe <¢ gets it 1 g 1 shape. 


not always a criterion, or even an index, 
of its uses everywhere; but when the 
region so selected is large and repre- 
sentative, it should serve as a reliable 
guide. li Ohio is chosen it makes a good eontesion finite Thile 
showing, It is not a hemlock State, but class of articles consist of lumber 
lies near enough to the regions where which has passed through a planer and 
this timber grows to draw freely from ;. ready for use without further work, 
it, and to provide a good market. Che excegt stack cobtiais. anak Sntio 
following table outlines the market tor 5 


Kach of the foregoing items repre- 
sents many uses for hemlock 


Planing 
mill products, for 


example, include 
ceiling, siding, flooring, and many kinds 
ot interior and 


& as Car- 
ale as i penters give. It is stuff that is made 
wemiock i Oo: 3 
_ ; ; for the general market, and not for 
Feet Used — > é ; 
, some particular job, and is not made 
Inditstr Annually. t J ; be 
i 2 es gg according to some contractor's specifica- 
Planing mill products..... 13,6709, 2 : : 
B ‘ond crat 1.267.175 tions. The planing mill which turns out 
loxes and crates......+0«+ 267, 1%: , pi vii ' 

Machine construction 260.000 flooring, ceiling, and siding is otten 
Casket and coffins 250,000 operated in connection with the saw- 
aS LS G@AllUl CULIILID « 6 we we we wwe ~ , ~ 
Agricultural implements... 207.000 mill which cuts the rough lumber; in 
oo, Ero rer rT 202,000 fact, the two mills are not infrequently 
Stup building. .......60 <0. 100.000 under the same roof. The planing is 
Car building and repairs... 65,789 done primarily to fit the stock lor mar- 
Musical instruments....... 48,000 ket, but the matter of lessening freight 


Patterns and flasks for foun- 


on the shipments is also duly consid- 
OE ILI: 30,000 ered. The shavings removed from such 
Doors and blinds......... 30,000 stock decreases the shipping weight sev- 
Tanke and S868... 6 os0sscas 30,000 eral hundred pounds on a thousand feet. 
—_————_ That item is worth saving; for the stock 

(rT ery 16,164,964 must be dressed before it can be use 


sed. 
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~ > Hem feck Hilt Fava. 


Sr 


An Up-to-Date Barn anno Sito BuiLt ENTIRELY OF 


THIS MODFRN BUILDING IS AT HEMLOCK HILL FARM, 
105 FE: 


and it is economy to dress it near the 
beginning of its journey to market, 
rather than at the other end. It is poor 
policy to pay freight on shavings when 
nothing is gained by doing so. This ac- 
counts for the great development of 
what is known as the planing mill prod- 
ucts industry, which means that, before 
lumber is sent to market, it is manufac- 
tured one step further than the rough 
lumber stage. 

The box maker is a large buyer of 
rough hemlock lumber. It is usually 
the low grades which go to this factory. 
The box maker is in a position to get 
most out of lumber of that class, be- 
cause he cuts it into small sizes and can 
use everything except what is actually 
worthless. Some other industries are 
not so fortunate. If they work low- 
grade lumber they must often throw 
away good material because they can- 
not make use of adjacent defects. 

Hemlock is excellent box material 
where much strength and moderate 
weight are wanted. It possesses ex- 
traordinary nail-holding power, which 





T LONG; THE SILO IS 12 FEET ACROSS AND 34 FEET HIGH, 


ONTONAGON Mich.” 
4 


HEMLOCK IN 1912. 


ONTONAGON COUNTY, MICH, THE BARN Is 36 FEET WIDE, 


AIR-SPACED AND FROST PROOF, 


is due to the presence of a large amount 
of tannin in the wood. That substance 
combines with the iron and favors a 
ce ment which grips the nail so firmly 
that it can be withdrawn only with difh- 
culty. This property is of special value 
in crate material, and large amounts of 
hemlock are used for that purpose. In 
quantity it ranks near the top of the 
list of all woods of the United States 
for this use. The following States are 
among the most important users of 
hemlock for boxes and crates, and the 
figures give the annual demand and the 
average prices paid. 
Ave. Cost 
at Factory 
Feet Used. Per M. 


PHMOIS, 6.cc00 0655 34,472,000 $13.42 
Michigan ....... 27,523,000 12.08 
Massachusetts . 27,394,000 17.31 
New Hampshire.. 20,035,000 15.00 
Wisconsin ...... 17,657,000 11.08 
NeW NOR (4 6-2.5 10,448,000 19.50 
DU AIIE® .<gei ic sie clone 4,704,000 14.72 


These prices are for box lumber de- 
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‘““AnCIENT OF Days,” A HeMiock Barn 104 Years OLp. 


It was built on the Ernest Mathews Farm, Wolcott, N. Y., in 1810. 
i The present roof is ot hemlock shingles laid 20 years ago. The 
and its state of preservation is apparent in the picture. 


and siding hemlock 
never been painted, < 


livered at the factories after all freight 
and handling charges have been paid. 

The woods whiteness is one of its 
chief recommendations to box makers, 
for painting, printing, and_ stenciling 
show finely on the finished box. This 
property is desired by shippers who 
place their advertisements on the ship- 
ping containers which carry their prod- 
ucts to market. 

The builders of machines find this 
wood well fitted for the sills, frames, 
foundations and other wooden parts. 
Beams of considerable size are in de- 
mand when heavy machines are being 
built and installed in flour mills, saw- 
mills, shingle mills, mining operations 
and in similar places. Hemlock is stiff, 
strong, and is sufficiently resistant to 
decay. 

It is not customary to think of hem- 
lock as having much of a place in the 
business of manufacturing coffins and 
caskets, yet statistics prove that it is 
regularly employed in a number of 
States. It has two principal places to 
fill. The largest quantity is worked 
into the outer boxes in which the cas- 


The frame is beech, the roof boards 
building has 


kets are placed. It is a fact that more 
wood is needed for the rough burial 
box than for the casket itself. This 
was one of the first places, after farm 
uses, where hemlock began to displace 
white pine. In some localities hemlock 
is the leading wood in the manufacture 
of burial boxes. 

It is coming into considerable use in 
the making of the casket itself. It is 
cut with veneer for cross-banding, and 
when employed in that capacity it is not 
visible in the finished article, but is con- 
cealed by the veneers of cabinet woods, 
like oak, walnut, and mahogany, which 
are glued upon it to form the outer and 
visible part. More frequently, perhaps, 
hemlock casket stock is seasoned ium- 
ber upon which the veneers are glued. 
It holds the glue well, and warping and 
shrinking give little trouble. 

The use of this wood on the farm, 
for buildings, fences, and the like, has 
been mentioned; and while that is 
doubtless the largest place filled by it in 
connection with agricultural operations, 
it is in demand by the manufacturers of 
farm implements. It is so reported in 
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a number of States. The call for it is 
increasing for tanks, particularly the 
frames, and for silos where it is some- 
times the principal material. New 
York's annual use of hemlock for silos 
is 1,190,000 feet, for which manufac- 
turers pay an average price of $24.39. 
This indicates that good stock is used, 
and the rapid increase in the demand 
for hemlock by silo makers shows that 
the wood is chosen for its qualities. 
The silo is a trying place for any build- 
ing material, and hemlock has there 
proved its durability. 

A categorical list of the uses to which 
hemlock is put by manufacturers would 
show a remarkable range. It would in- 
clude commodities of high class as well 
as many which are ordinary. The total 
annual demand for this wood in the 
United States, for manufacturing pur- 
poses, 1s 708,752,769 feet. That does 
not include what is used as rough lum- 
ber without further manufacture, nor 
does it include pulp, cooperage stock, 
cross-ties, or mine timbers. In_ the 
State of New York alone the follow- 
ing uses of hemlock are listed: 


Agricultural Im- Flooring, 
plements, Furniture, 
Baskets, Gates, 
Blinds, Instruments 
Boxes, (Musical), 
Cars, Machines, 
Crates, Machinery (Elec- 
Dairymen’s sup- trical), 
plies, Patterns, 
Doors, Sash, 
Fencing (Pickets) Ships, 
Flasks, Sporting goods, 


Vehicles. 


About 32 per cent of all the hemlock 
lumber cut in the United States is fur- 
ther manufactured before it reaches its 
final use. In round numbers, two- 
thirds of the lumber is used in its rough 
form, and one-third passes through fac- 
tories or shops to be converted into 
commodities. 


THE PRICE OF THE WOOD 


It is medium-priced among the soft- 
woods with which it comes in competi- 
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tion. More of them are above than 
below it in mill-yard value. In a list of 
the commercial softwoods reported by 
the Bureau of the Census for 1911, 
where fourteen species are named, the 
rating accorded hemlock is shown in the 
following table: 


Ave. Mill- 

yard 
Wood. Per M. 
Cypress Fotis tthe acne sent ata goewt $20.54 
White pine Chee ia ae Sed Ls.54 
Sa pn ae 17.52 
ON anid sic Stk waren pas 16.14 
RCdIWOOE) 2. |i swiss a cds ose 13.99 
Western pine............ 13.88 
FOUOW DME... o525 ise 13.8% 
TT FE ge RR ae RON a 15.86 
PAICHIMOCIS se. ores ose alis ates 15.59 
EET SETS 1 gt i Oe aA 13.42 
Lodgepole pine........... 12.41 
TSA een cree reas, ne 11.87 
Dowmglas ff... 6k cae. ». 11.05 
We ava tsaudonee 10.64 


These figures represent lumber in the 
yards at the mills and ready to ship. 
There is some change in values from 
year to year, but no more than changes 
in the values of wheat, cattle, coal, and 
other staple articles. 

The mill-yard value is the average 
for all grades, that is, the lumber as it 
comes from the logs without sorting. 
This value is not the same in all parts 
of the country, but the differences are 
usually small. The value is made up 
of cost of stumpage, cost of logging, 
cost of conversion, and other necessary 
charges. Fifteen States produce hem- 
lock in commercial quantities, and a 
little is sawed in other States. 

When the prices paid for hemlock 
by manufacturers in certain States is 
compared with the value at the mill- 
yards in those States, apparent incon- 
sistencies are seen. In several instances 
the material is delivered at the factories 
at an average cost below its mill-yard 
value in those States. This would seem 
to imply that the mills deliver hemlock 
at the factories for less than its value 
in the mill’s own yard. Below is a 
table which gives hemlock’s value at the 
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mills and likewise its cost delivered at 
factories in the same States: 

Cost De- 


Value in livered at 


State. Millyard. Factories. 
Kentucky ...... $12.36 $11.65 
North Carolina. 11.08 12.00 
New Hampshire 14.89 14.98 
WESIIE) * cciscesv2ci3 14.64 14.72 
Maryland ..... 14.33 24.04 
New York..... 15.50 19.82 
Vermont ...... 14.65 14.28 
Michigan ...... 12.44 11.83 
Massachusetts .. 16.51 17.34 
Wisconsin ..... 13.03 12.04 


Only in New York and Maryland is 
the difference between value at the yard 
and cost at the factory as great as would 
be expected, and Maryland neither pro- 
duces nor uses much hemlock. 

In some instances, factories buy their 
hemlock for less than its value in the 
millyard, because much that they buy 
was never at a sawmill. It comes to 
the factory as logs, and at a cost so 
low that the general average of all pur- 
chases of hemlock is cut down. In this 
way some of the apparent inconsisten- 
cies may be explained. The further 
fact is brought out also, by inference, 
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that the country’s sawmill cut of hem- 
lock does not show the whole produc- 
tion of this wood. 

The general market buys hemlock in 
grades, not on mill run. An equitable 
comparison of prices of this wood with 
others should be made grade by grade, 
or as nearly as may be. When the 
wholesale prices of hemlock are consid- 
ered on the basis of grades, they are 
found to be wholly consistent. Ditfer- 
ences in prices in different regions are 
largely accounted for by differences in 
freight charges. The markets recog- 
nize Lake States hemlock and Eastern 
States hemlock. The two may go to 
the same markets, but usually they do 
not. Lake States hemlock, two-inch 
piece stuff, SISIE, 2”x4”—16’, in 1912, 
was worth $19.39 in New York State, 
$16.84 in Wisconsin, and $16.52. in 
Michigan. Rough timbers, 4’x4" to 
16°, were worth in New York 
the same year $18.75, in Wisconsin 
$17.79, and in Michigan $16.85. 

Kastern States hemlock in 1912, of 
the grade 8/4 merchantable, 4” to 12”, 10 
to 20’, was worth $18 in Pennsylvania, 
$19 in New Hampshire, $16.75 in Ver- 
mont, and $16.75 in Maine. These ex- 
amples suffice to show regional varia- 
tion in prices. 


R"x8”" 












































Conrs ATTACKED BY 


THE ConE BEETLE. 


[hese sugar pine cones show effects of the cone beetle attack at different stages of the 


growth of the cone. The longer cone, 


while the others were killed 


about 14 inches in length, resisted attack, 


PESTS IN FOREST SEEDS 


OLLECTORS of forest seeds, 
particularly on the Pacific 
Coast, are recommended by the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture to make certain that the 
areas in which they work are not in- 
fested by insects which damage the 
cones and seeds of cone-bearing trees. 
This damage may readily be sufficient 
to interfere seriously with the profits of 
seed-collecting. It has been found, for 
instance, that much of the white fir 
seed gathered recently for use in the 
Western national forests is worthless. 
In order to avoid, therefore, the waste 
of time and money involved in collect- 
ing diseased seeds, the Department ad- 
vises the careful inspection of sample 
cones. If cones of the past season are 
examined during the winter and spring, 
they will indicate whether or not their 
particular area is infested, and in July 
and August, before the seed matures, 
infested cones will usually reveal imma- 
ture stages of the insects. 
The insects, which feed upon the 
seeds. may be found in almost any part 
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of the cone or seen but, with the excep- 
tion of cone beetles, adult insects are 
rarely seen in the immature cone. In 
their immature stages, however, these 
insects depend for their food chiefly 
upon the cone scales and seeds, doing 
great damage before the seed ripens. 

In the case of the pine, cone beetles 
and some of the cone worms kill the 
cones when small and immature and 
before the seeds are filled. Damage of 
this type is easily recognized and can be 
estimated after the middle of July. 
Cones affected in this way are called 
blighted. In other forms of injury, the 
cone is not killed but the seeds are 
ruined by the feeding of larvae. Dam- 
age of this kind occurs in every species 
of conifer and is frequently caused by 
caterpillars. In California and southern 
Oregon in 1912, from 50 to 90 per cent 
of the seed crop of Western yellow pine 
and Jeffrey pine was damaged in this 
way, although sometimes there was 
nothing on the surface of the cone to 
indicate that it was affected. 

This is also true of wormy seed, 
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Work oF A CHALCIDID IN SEEDS OF PaciFic Coast CONIFERS. 


a Cross section of sound, mature white fir cone with unaffected seed; 
yellow pine seed, enlarged, infested by larve and newly trans- 
fomed adults of a seed chalcidid; two unopened seeds show exit 
oles made by these insects; c, cross sections of two maggoty 
white fir cones; d, male and female adults of seed chalcidid, larva 
opened seed of red fir and exit holes in two other seeds of 

same ( Original.) 
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How Cones 


SE ONGITUDINAI AND TRANSVERSE SEC 


ARE AFFECTED. 


TIONS OF THE SUGAK PINE CONFS, NATURAL 


SIZE, SHOW THE PRIMARY EGG GALLERIES, B-l MADE BY THE CONE BEETLF. 


caused by the larvae of tiny wasps, 
known as seed cholcidids. These feed 
entirely within the inner lining of the 
seed, which outwardly presents a nor- 
mal appearance. Ordinarily the only 
Way to detect the damage is to cut the 
seed open, when it will be found hollow 
with the small, headless maggot-like 
larvae lying in it. Fir suffers espe- 
cially from these insects. The maggots 
of flies and midges also cause consid- 
erable damage to fir cones. 

In looking for evidence of the pres- 
ence of these various pests, beetles, 
worms, cholcidids and maggots, it is 


frequently necessary to cut open the 
cone. The beetle, it is true, betrays it- 
self by a small entrance hole at the base 
of the cone, with castings or small pitch 


tubes, during the early summer. Later 


the cones assume a brown, withered 
appearance. On the other hand, as has 
already been said, there is no external 
evidence whatsoever of the presence of 
the seed cholcidid. The fir-cone mag- 
got and the cone moth can best be dis- 
covered by opening the cone, sectioning 
it in several different ways and then 
searching for the caterpillars or the 
active larvae. 
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FORESTRY AT CHAUTAUQUA 


HE, largest audiences that ever 
listened to addresses on for- 
estry heard with pleasure and 
profit the speakers of the 
American Forestry Association at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., on July 9 and 10, when 
the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion, holding their midsummer meet- 
ing, agreed, upon request of the Chau- 
tauqua Institution, to have speakers 
give a number of public addresses. 
These addresses embraced many 
phases of forest conservation, and as 
the audiences were composed largely of 
teachers from various sections of the 
country, and as they will carry to their 
class-rooms the instruction and_for- 
estry knowledge they received, the edu- 
cational advantages of the meeting are 
evident. Dr. Henry S$. Drinker, Presi- 
dent of Lehigh University and Presi- 
dent of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, opened the first meeting with a 
general outline of the forestry move- 
ment and of the work of the Associa- 
tion; Prof. J. S. Toumey, head of the 
Yale Forestry School, followed with an 
address on the teaching of forestry in 
the public schools. C. R. Pettis, Super- 
intendent of New York State Forests, 
spoke on State work in forestry and 
what may be accomplished by it; Mr. 


J. S. Whipple, President of the New 
York State Forestry Association, told 
of what forestry has done and could do 
for New York State, and Harris A. 
Reynolds, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Forestry Association, spoke of the 
progress made in his State. 

In the evening there were illustrated 
addresses by Dr. Bb. E. Fernow, dean 
of forestry at the University of Toron- 
to, on the battle of the forests, and by 
Don Carlos Ellis, of the Forest Serv- 
ice, on forest fires. 

On the second day FE. T. Allen, for- 
ester of the Western Forestry and Con- 
servation Association, made a deep im- 
pression in his talk on the forests, 
lumber and the consumer; Capt. J. B. 
White, a native of Chautauqua County 
and widely known as a leading lumber- 
man, talked in a most interesting man- 
ner about forest conservation for lum- 
bermen, and Dr. J. T. Rothrock, a 
famous forester and first forestry com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, spoke of the 
relation of forests to the human prod- 
uct of timberlands. In the evening Dr. 
Rothrock gave an illustrated lecture on 
the close relation of soil, water and for- 
ests, and J. E. Rhodes, Secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, told how lumber is made. 


TROUT IN FOREST STREAMS 


LANS to completely restock all 
trout streams and lakes through- 
out the national forests of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and South Da- 

kota, within a period of nine years, are 
well under way, as the result of the 
approval by the Federal Bureau of 
Fisheries of a plan of operation pre- 
pared by the Forest Service. The 
Bureau of Fisheries has promised to 
furnish the necessary fish fry for dis- 
tribution to the various forests, the 


shipments of fry to be directed to rail- 
road stations nearest the waters to be 
stocked so that as many streams as pos- 
sible may be supplied from a central 
point. The planting of all fry will be 
performed by forest officers, who will 
keep close check on the results of the 
work. 

According to the estimates of the 
forest officers, approximately 20 million 
trout fry of the brook, rainbow, and 
black-spotted varieties will be needed 
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to meet the requirements of all the 
waters adaptable to the production of 
trout. Of this great number the Bureau 
of Fisheries is prepared to supply some- 
thing over four and a half million this 
year and a gradually decreasing number 
each successive year for a total of nine, 
at the end of which time it is expected 
that the complete restocking will have 
been accomplished. The estimates are 
said to cover 273 streams and lakes in 
the three States. 

The restocking of National Forest 
streams in all States where such forests 
are situated, including those now being 
acquired in the White Mountains and 
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the Southern Appalachians, will be 
given attention as rapidly as supplies of 
fish fry become available for planting 
purposes. The Forest Service is ad- 
mirably organized to carry on work of 
this kind and does so with practically 
no interference with regular activities 
since the fish must be handled with the 
utmost haste and frequently during the 
late evening or early morning hours. 
The production of the existing Federal 
and State fish hatcheries is hardly ade- 
quate to meet all demands, however. 
ond therefore the work has to be done 
in installments. 


PRIVATE TREE PLANTING 


NE hundred thousand pine 

trees are now being planted in 

the Adirondacks at the ex- 

pense of Richard J. Donovan, 
of New York City, who has in the past 
four years had some 265,000 others 
planted in the same district, and who is 
doing much to inspire and encourage 
other land owners to pay attention to 
similar work on their own land. “I per- 
sonally investigated tree planting in the 
Black Forest in Germany, in Switzer- 
land and throughout the country before 
planting the forest in the Adirondacks,” 
said Mr. Donovan in describing the 
planting. “The restoration of the for- 
ests in the Adirondacks and in fact 
throughout the country is the most im- 
portant economic question before the 
people. 

“Interests in the restoration of the 
forests of the Adirondacks should be 
enhanced. It improves the scenic beau- 
ty of that charming region. It pre- 
vents floods by holding back the water 
by the leaf mold and little reservoirs 
that are created by the roots of the 
trees. It affords places for the melting 
snow and keeps back the water. 

“Conditions in the Adirondacks are 
ideal for tree planting, especially for 
pine and spruce, and other conifers 


The cost per acre will vary from $2 to 
$7, depending upon the age of the trees, 
how far apart they are to be planted, 
soil conditions, and the efficiency of the 
tree planters. Smail trees can be pur- 
chased from the State conservation 
commission for $1.50 to $4 per thou- 
sand, depending upon the age of the 
tree. 

“The danger of fire in the Adiron- 
dacks is no longer an excuse for hesi- 
tating to preserve the forests and re- 
store the forests by tree planting, for 
the reason that the railroads that here- 
tofore caused the fires are today the 
greatest protectors that the forests have, 
because oil is used as a fuel, and a pa- 
trol follows each train in the summer 
time from station to station, prepared 
not only to put out fires that may be 
caused from a train, but also to report 
other fires. 

“T should like to see a tree-planting 
association in the Adirondack moun- 
tains that would have enrolled in it 
every man and woman who owns a foot 
of land in that delightful region. A 
beautiful forest can be developed in 
from 10 to 15 years, which may be 
seen by the developments where the 
State conservation commission planted 
about a dozen years ago.” 




















$50,000.00 Bond Issue 


of the 
American Forestry Association 


To Members of the American Forestry Association: 

It has been decided by the Board of Directors to issue 
bonds of the American Forestry Association to the amount 
of $50,000, paying six per cent interest and redeemable 
within twenty years. 

The money will be used to improve the magazine AMERICAN 
FORESTRY, put it on a more influential and better paying 
basis, increase the membership of the Association and 
extend its very important educational work. 

The Association has no debts, it is sound and strong ‘ 
financially; the magazine, AMERICAN FORESTRY, returns a 
substantial profit, which is used in educational work, but 
the Directors realize that with money to spend for develop- 
ment work, the Association’s value to the general public 
can be greatly advanced, and its membership largely 
increased, and at a profit to the Association. 

Therefore subscriptions to the bond issue are requested 
from members who are interested in the development of 
the Association and the extension of its work. The bonds 
are to consist of $45,000 (forty-five thousand dollars) in 
$100 bonds and $5,000 (five thousand dollars) in $10 bonds. 
Subscriptions of only $100 or less are desired, although 
larger subscriptions will of course be accepted. 

Subscriptions may be made direct to the American 
Forestry Association, or further details will be sent upon 
request. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
T eveQy: SUDSErNe FOR Boos So ecewdidaaene of the $50,000 bond tissue of the 
American Forestry Association. 
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A TypicaL GAME REFUGE 


kept out of this area so that it 
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A CHANCE FOR THE GAME 


By Situ RILEy. 


HERE are 180 million acres of 

National Forests in the United 

States and Alaska, within the 

borders of which practically 
every type of forest land is to be found 
Excellent forage conditions are every- 
where available, and an enormous 
amount of domestic stock is annually 
developed and fattened upon the for- 
est ranges. As meat values continue to 
advance, other ranges, now inaccessi- 
ble, will receive domestic stock and the 
number carried yearly by National 
Forest ranges will be increased. ‘The 
question is asked: What is to become 
of the big game that in the past was 
so plentiful throughout our moun- 
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tainous country? Must it all go as have 
some of the species that once occupied 
the great plains country? Many peo- 
ple have decried the current belief that 
the game must perish as settlement ad- 
vances, and that the mountain 
are needed to summer stock which can 
be wintered at a profit upon forage 
crops produced upon the settlers’ tilla- 
ble lands. It would appear from the 
location of game refuges in different 
parts of the country that there is senti- 
ment in favor of preserving at least 
certain species of big game animals. 
This movement is looked upon by many 
as founded largely upon sentiment and 
not as a practical matter. 


ranges 
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EXCELLENT FOR MOUNTAIN 
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SHEEP. 


This area is in the vicinity of the Chicago lakes at the head of Chicago Creek in 


the Pike National 


Forest and an eftort is being made to have it set aside for 


the mountain sheep which are plentiful in this reg:on. 


The placing of domestic stock upon 
the range is purely a matter of dollars 
and cents, and the question arises as to 
whether we can not consider the game 
question upon this same basis. There 
is no mountainous range region in the 
National Forests but what from one- 
fifth to one-third of the area is con- 
sidered unsuitable for ranging domes- 


tic stock of any sort, and in many 
cases, were the matter carefully looked 
into, it would be found that these so- 
called unadaptable mountain ranges are 
well suited for the propagation of 
game animals. Then again, the proper 
stocking of mountain ranges with do- 
mestic animals does not necessarily pre- 
clude the possibility of affording pro- 
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tection for a reasonable amount of 
game that would thrive upon such 
browse or classes of growth which the 
domestic animals do not use. There 
are also many areas closed to domestic 
stock—such as the watersheds from 
which cities and towns derive their 
water supplies—where such game ant- 
mals as the mountain sheep and deer 
of different kinds would not only thrive 


eliminating entirely the sentimental 
reasons for such protection, is also 
worthy of consideration. Within the 


last two years the State of Wyoming 
has received from $20,000 to $25,000 
from the sale of game licenses, and the 
cost of administering, the game depart- 
ment has been about half that amount. 
The purchase of licenses at $2.50 each 
for a resident hunter is, of course, a 








Two Year Ovp ELK. 


THIS IS THE FINE HFALTHY 
TURNED LOOSE IN 


TYPE OF ANIMAL 
COUNTRY 


to advantage, but would offer no diffi- 
culty in the use of the area for water 
development. In many of the National 
Forests there are areas that are be- 
coming valuable for summer resorts 
and recreative purposes. It is not ad- 
visable to allow ranging stock in the 
vicinity of such localities, and yet game 
developed in such regions would add 
greatly to their general attractiveness. 

So there is ample range for game. 
The question as to whether it is worth 
while upon a dollar and cents basis, 


WHICH 
SUITED TO THEM WILL 


CAN BE BOUGHT FROM SFVERAL DEALERS AND WHICH 
THRIVE AND MAKE EXCELLENT GAME HUNTING. 


small portion of the amount he actually 
spends in the hunting region. In the 
little town of Sundance in eastern Wy- 
oming, it was found after a careful 
check of over two years, that the aver- 
age expenditure of hunters in that sec- 
tion was $36.00. In the Cody country 
of Wyoming, where many non-resi- 
dent hunters outfit for the region south 
and east of Yellowstone Park, it was 
found that such parties spent from $400 
to $600 each. These non-resident hunt- 
ers number from 100 to 200 yearly, so 
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THESE TWO-YEAR-OLD ELK, HARDY AND STRONG, HAVE 


$1 





1IPMENT. 


ST REACHED THE DENVER STOCKYARDS AFTER A I NG 


JOURNEY, 


the value of the game to that section 
can well be realized. During the hunt- 
ing season of 1912 it was estimated that 
600 elk were brought out of the Cody 
country by hunters. A fair weight for 
these carcasses dressed would be 300 
pounds, and at a rate of but 12 cents a 
pound, the actual meat value of these 
animals killed would net the sum of 
$21,600. Add to this, then, the value of 
hides, antlers, teeth, and by-products. 
One of the most attractive mountain 
summer resorts in the United States is 
Estes Park in the Colorado National 
Forest. Thousands of people from all 
over the country visit this park annual- 
ly, and the number of visitors 1s in- 
creasing every year. There is an ex- 
cellent game region in the vicinity of 
Kstes Park, where there is every in- 
dication that elk, mountain sheep, and 
deer were at one time plentiful. As a 


straight money investment upon the part 
of the State and the hotel owners of 
this region, the protection of existing 
game for increase, and the introduc- 
tion of species adaptable to this region, 
as a means of bringing in more visitors, 


is all important. The development of 
game upon the slopes of Pike's Peak 
would also be a sound investment to 
the State of Colorado, and the towns 
in that vicinity, from a viewpoint of 
increasing attractions for visitors. ‘The 
biggest business of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado City, Manitou, and Cascade 
is that created by the tourists that visit 
these towns each year. The existence 
of sheep, deer and elk, could they be 
seen in their wild state by campers, 
burro parties, or from the trains mak- 
ing the trip up Pike's Peak, would be 
an additional feature there and would 
attract more visitors. 

The people want to see the game pro- 
tected and will assist any honest and 
sincere move upon the part of the au- 
thorities to this end. It is true that 
at present there is a wholesale disre- 
gard of the game laws in the game 
States; however, it must be realized 
that the States are largely responsible 
for this because of the odium which 
has grown up around the position of 
game warden through the class of men 
appointed to that office. Many of these 
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men in the past have had no knowl- 
edge of the regions in which they were 
appointed and were unable to take care 
of themselves when traveling in the 
mountain countries. Other appointees 
drew the salary attached to their posi- 
tions, winked at the violations of the 
law by their friends, and attempted to 
make arrests or secure convictions for 
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absolute, and, of course, this served to 
discourage those who honestly endeav- 
ored to enforce the laws. When the 
Federal Government, through — the 
rangers of the Forest Service, began 
to cooperate with the States in the en- 
forcement of the game laws on the 
National Forests, it was an up hill busi- 
ness. Forest officers who, during the 





Eri.x Cominc Ovt or Tue Dip 


EN THESE ANIMALS ARRIVE AT THE DENVER STOCKYARDS 
WHICH IS FILLED WITH 


game violations only against strangers 
or against those to whom they were un- 
friendly. 

(Of course the violation of the game 
law enforced by such agents was bound 
to be considered a trivial matter, and to 
be arrested by such officers of the law 
resulted in much bitterness. As _ the 
farcical enforcement of the game laws 
grew up, it became almost impossible 
to secure convictions before local peace 
officers, even where the evidence was 


THEY ARE AT ONCE RUN THROUGH THE DIP, 


A STRONG DISINFECTANT, 


early years of federal administration, 
were in a more or less difficult posi- 
{ion trying to enforce the Forest regu- 
lations, did not relish the disagreeable 
task of assisting the State in this work. 
There were so many glaring examples 
of difficulties to be overcome that they 
realized it would be years before the 
work could be brought to such a stand 
ard that the people of the communities 
would respect'and assist in the enforce- 
ment of the law. Where this coopera- 
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A Typical Mountain SHEEP RANGE, 
Mt. Evans in the Pike National Forest from the head of Chicago Creek showing more f the area 
that is far too rough for domestic sheep and should therefore be designated as a m t sheep 
range. 


tion has been in effect, happier condi- 
tions have been brought avout and the 
people are now showing an inclination 
to back the officers in prosecutions un- 
der the law. 

Increased interest and cooperation on 
the part of stock associations, gun clubs, 
organizations of sportsmen, and_ the 
Order of Elks will eventually force all 
game States to oust the inactive spoils 
politician who uses his position only 
tor political ends, and to fill the office 
1f game commissioner with strong men, 
conversant with conditions and 
men who will devote their entire time 
to game protection. There must be keen 
cooperation between the State Game 
Departments and the Federal Govern- 
ment; and the Federal Government, 
through the Biological Survey and the 
Forest Service, must take the initiative 
in studying conditions for placing game 
upon suitable ranges now unoccupied 
by game. No large amount of money 
will be necessary. As has already been 
demonstrated, the people of the com- 
munities near such ranges are keenlv 
enthusiastic about this work and will 
subscribe liberally towards carrying it 


game 


out. The railroads are also interested 
and have shown a willingness to co- 
operate in hauling shipments of live 
game animals within the States free of 
charge. The great problem at present 


is to locate specimens for planting, and 
to figure out feasible methods ot cap- 
turing and shipping. There is big 


field for this work, and the States will 
fall in with it, provided the Federal 
Government will show what can 
done in this line. For example, there is 
ample suitable mountain sheep range 
in the vicinity of Harney Peak in the 
Harney National Forest of South Da- 
kota. There are several places in Colo- 
rado where specimens for such a plant 
could be captured and the people of 
South Dakota are ready to furnish 
funds for the work, provided the Bio- 
logical Survey will take it up. There is 
excellent range for white-tail in 
the foothills of the Pike National For- 
est just west of Denver, Colorado. and 
such specimens as are needed for intro- 
duction there could be captured in the 
Black Hills National Forest of South 
Dakota. 


be 


deer 








THE MISSOURI 


HE famous Missouri Ouster 
cases against twenty lumber 


companies under anti-trust pro- 

ceedings, have been finally set- 
tled. On July 2nd, the Supreme 
Court of Missouri denied the applica- 
tion for a modification of judgment 
under the decision of December 24, 
1913, reduced the fine imposed on four 


of the companies and withheld the 
ouster issued against all of the com- 
panies, if they pay the fines imposed, 


so long as they obey ten conditions out- 
lined in the decision, and withdraw 
from direct or indirect membership in 


the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and all associations of like 
character. 


The influence of this decision is far- 
reaching, not only in its effect on the 
existence and function of lumber trade 
organizations, but on the rights and 
privileges of individual companies to 
cooperate to the mutual benefit of both 
the producer and consumer. The lum- 
ber industry, which is now suffering 
from economic vicissitudes, is likely to 
be further handicapped by this court 
decision so lumbermen say. 

Some of the companies concerned 
are understood to be in honor bound 
not to carry the case to the United 
States Supreme Court, and by their 
agreement to accept the present de- 
cision there is implied an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, which is not in anywise 
borne out by the actual facts. Lumber- 
men say the court was not sufficiently 
cognizant of the cenditions in the lum- 
ber business, to consider fully and 
fairly the economic situation which 
prevailed in 1907, at the time the lum- 
ber output of the State fell off abruptly. 
owing to the panic which reached a 
climax in October of that year. The 
lumbermen acting individually would, 
no doubt, have saved money if they had 


shut down their mills completely at the 

time when the demand for lumber fell 

off so 

that they 
602 


abruptly; but since instead of 
preferred to take the broader 
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view of producing enough to keep their 
mills operating and their employees out 
of the bread line, they consider it an 
injustice that they are now fined and 
prevented from organizing for helpful 
cooperation, through some legal inter- 
pretation which they declare ignores 
common sense fundamentals. 

The lumber trade papers are bitter 
in their denunciation of the decision. 

The Lumber World Review of July 
10th, says regarding it: 

“Tt is true that the Supreme Court of the 
State of Missouri has done what we believe 
to be an unjust and monstrous thing in this 
alleged land of liberty by fining the lumber- 
men of that State nearly four hundred thou- 
sand dollars and ruling that they will be 
ousted from the State unless they cancel 
their membership in the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association.” 


The same hard-hitting trade paper 
says apropos ot the alleged lumber 


trust agitation in general that: 


“There NEVER WAS and NEVER 
WILL BE and NEVER CAN BE a lumber 
trust any more than there could be a bread 
trust or a potato trust or a rain-water trust 

“The Bureau of Corporations and Con- 
gress and all the other sections, divisions and 
bureaus of the United States government 
might just as well try to dissolve the Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Catholic or Methodist 
churches, the N: Micon Historical Society. 
the Society of Physical Research and all the 
fraternal bodies, as to prorogue, dismantle, 
annul and kill the business organizations of 
the country. They might try their hands at 
knocking out the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and each business institu- 


tion in turn, but if they did the whole fabric 
of government would fall asunder.” 
The American Lumberman of July 


11th connects the decision with the atti- 
tude of politicians towards business in- 
terests, by saying: 

“This decision * goes with pending 
legislation, with other court decisions and 
with a manifested attitude displayed in Con- 


gress, a exploited by politicians who wisl 
to profit by the arousing of prejudices of a 
certain class of the voters against all why 


are apparently successfui in business life.” 
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The same paper farther and 
touches on a social aspect of the matter 
in pointing out that: 


“The manufacturer, the merchant and the 
banker have been the trinity that has led the 
progress of the world; but now the educator, 
the legislator, the lawyer, are reaSserting 
themselves and are seeking to relegate to 
their once despised position the forces back 
of real progress.” 


goes 


This paper also discusses the funda- 
mental idea in lumber organization, 
namely, that of cooperation: 
thought tl 
worth while 


substitute 
mother of 


that it had discov- 
in the idea of 
for competition. 
trusts, the 
the rich were made 
poorer. It separated 
undemocratic in 
On the other 


“The country 
ered something 
cooperation as a 
Competition was the 
chief means by which 
richer and the poor 
classes and was essentially 
a great democracy like ours. 
hand, cooperation backed by sound intelli- 
gence and good will promised, in spite of 
possible abuses, to —_ e many of our modern 
difficulties. Now seems, because coopera- 
tion may he ad that we are going back 
to the unlimited evils of unlimited competi- 
tion. 

“And all this means that the modern busi- 
ness man and modern business are to be 
pushed back fifty or a hundred years. He 
is to be told by the dreamer, the idealistic 
do-nothing, the demagogic politician, that he 
—the creator of modern civilization—must 
step into the background and let them to 
the front. This situation is not one that af- 
fects lumbermen only, but business men of 
all sorts. 


As to what should be done, it says: 


“Lumbermen, representing one of the 


greatest industries of this country, one of 
the greatest sources of its wealth, must 
stand for their rights as citizens, and not 


only must so stand with each other but with 
business men of all classes. Honest business 
should assume the proud position that of 
right it should occupy, and no longer cower 
and apologize.” 


The Lumber Trade Journal of New 
Orleans, commenting upon the effect of 


ato) 
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the decision on the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, says: 

“Although the association was not a party 
to the suit, the judgment of the court scores 


it without justice or mercy. * * * The 
association never made prices, It is strange 
that the supreme court justices could not 


understand the evidence that was brought 
to their attention on this point. There was 
no evidence that the association did make 
prices, yet the court jumped to the conclusion 
that a price list means price making. The 
books of the defendant companies offered in 
evidence showed there were as many differ- 
ent prices as there were companies. 

“It is useless to criticize the opinion of the 
court, as it will serve no purpose. The most 
charitable way to put it is to say that the 
court erred. Every lumberman knows that 
it did not get the perspective of the case.” 


Of the effect of the decision on the 


Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Southern Lumberman, of 
Nashville, says: 


“Tt would seem that the court could keep 
the acts and practices of the lumbermen un- 
der even better surveillance if they are oper- 
ating through the Yellow Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association than if a new organization 
under a different name should be formed. 
The court has certainly had opportunity to 
become thoroughly familiar with all the in- 
side workings of the present yellow pine 
organization. 

“Tt must be that the court has not as fully 
considered this particular part of its final 
decree as it should have done and that upon 
proper showing it will vacate the prohibition 
as to membership in the association. The 
court must recognize that there is a legiti- 
mate field for organization in the yellow pine 
industry. It must recognize also by this time 
that there were many members of the asso- 
ciation who were all the time in little sym- 
pathy with efforts at price-fixing and curtail- 
ment, and that there are many yellow pine 
lumbermen who have for years refused to 


have anything to do with the association oi 
account of its 
and, fi 
lines 
ciation is in position to render 
service than 


lines ; 
these 
asso- 


useful 


activities along these 
finally, that with all effort along 
abandoned and discontinued the 
more 


” 


ever before. 

















QW chestnut timber that has 

been killed by the bark disease 

can be utilized to bring the 

most profit is told by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in a bulletin 
just issued for the benefit of farmers 
and other timberland owners in_ the 
States where the blight has appeared. 
Most of the chestnut timber north of the 
Potomac River has been attacked and 
much of it killed by the disease, which 
is now spreading to Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

Sound wood from dead chestnut 
trees is fully as strong as wood from 
healthy trees, and is suitable for poles, 
lumber, ties, slack cooperage, mine tim- 
bers, tannin extract wood, shingles, 
fence posts and rails, piles, veneer, and 
fuel. It can not be used profitably for 
tight cooperage, for wood distillation, 
or for excelsior. 

Disease-killed chestnut does not be- 
gin to deteriorate until two years after 
death, and in most cases it has been 
found that trees up to 10 inches in di- 
ameter can be sawed into merchantable 
products after they have been dead four 
vears, trees from 10 to 18 inches in di- 
ameter after they have been dead five 
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years, while trees above 18 inches in di- 
ameter are merchantable six years after 
death. It is best, however, to cut and 
utilize infected trees as soon as possible 
after they are attacked. Diseased tim- 
ber is still live timber, and can be sold 
as such, while dead timber, even 
though sound, always presents difficul- 
ties in felling, manufacturing, and mar- 
keting. 

In deciding what product to manu- 
facture from his stand the farmer, or 
other timberland owner, should first 
consider his own needs for fuel, fence 
posts and rails, split shingles, construc- 
tion material for barns and sheds, or 
even interior finish for a new house. If 
4 woodlot owner has more dead timber 
than he can use himself or dispose of to 
his neighbors, he should consider mak- 
ing one or more of the following prod- 
ucts to be sold to dealers, railroads, or 
manufacturing plants: Poles, sawlogs, 
hewn ties. slack cooperage bolts, tannin 
extract cordwood, mine timbers, and 
cordwood for brickyards, lime kilns, 
brass factories, iron foundries, etc. Any 
of these products can be made with the 
tools kept on every farm. 


Planting Three Million. 


Nearly three million young trees are being set out this 


spring on the national forests of 


rthern Idaho and Montana. On the St. Joe National Forest in Idaho three thousand 


acres will be planted. 


Students at the Forest Nursery. 


Students of the Oregon Agricultural College are working at the forest nursery on the 


Siuslaw forest. The arrangement is said to be mutually sz 


experience in forest nursery practice and their assistance loy 






sfactory, since the students gain 
vers the cost of nursery work. 








THE CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


By ELwoop WILson 


Mr. R. H. Campbell, Director of the 
Dominion Forest Service, has gone 
abroad for a trip and will visit the dif- 
ferent European countries, making a 
study of administrative questions and 
forestry methods. 


Mr. G. C. Piche, head of the Quebec 
Forest School, is on his annual field 
trip with the students. The place 
chosen this year is Mr. Piche’s own 
estate of about 1,500 acres at Burrill’s 
siding, about thirty miles north of 
Three Rivers. 


The reorganization of the Fire Pro- 
tection work of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway by which this work will be 
handled by the Forestry Department, is 
a most important change and will in- 
crease the efficiency of the work. 


The coming convention of the Cana- 
dian Forestry Association to be held in 
Halifax, N. S., from the Ist to the 14th 
of September, will be a very important 
one. It is the first one ever held in 
Nova Scotia, and the attendance prom- 
ises to be large. Halifax is a beautiful 
city and contains much of historic in- 
terest. 

Mr. J. E. Rothery, of the firm of 
Vitale & Rothery, of New York, has 
just been elected to active membership 
in the Canadian Society of Forest En- 
gineers. This election is the first of a 
non-resident of Canada, the restriction 
of the membership to Canadian resi- 
dents having been removed at the last 
meeting following the lead of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters. It is de- 
sirable that the relations between these 
two professional societies should be as 
close as possible. 


The long drought and cold weather 
which continued into June this spring 
made the fire-protection situation one of 


In the territory cov- 
ered by the St. Maurice Forest Pro- 
tective Association there were more 
fires than during the previous season, 
but all but two were extinguished by 
the rangers. Settler’s fires, which have 
usually been nearly half of the total 
number, were reduced by over fifty per 
cent, owing to the action taken by the 
Government in conjunction with the 
Protective Association last season, 
namely, warning the settlers at the be- 
ginning of the season and then arrest- 
ing promptly and fining all offenders 
against the regulations. This spring the 
settlers and their parish priests are join- 
ing the Association in a petition to the 
Government to make a law forbidding 
the setting of fires for clearing land at 
any season without a written permit 
from the fire-ranger of the district. 
Most of the fires this spring were set 
by river drivers employed by the com- 
panies forming the Association, and 
stringent measures are to be taken to 
prevent this next season. The Quebec 
& St. Maurice Industrial Company have 
not allowed their drivers to smoke this 
spring, and this has proved a great 
preventive. One of the two fires men- 
tioned above was set by the section men 
of one of the railway contractors burn- 
ing ties and spread over twenty-five 
square miles. The section men were 
warned not to set fires, but their fore- 
man was ordered by their engineer to 
go ahead, and this was done although 
the weather was extremely dry. Such 
gross carelessness on the part of men 
who are well educated enough to know 
better is inexcusable and shows the need 
for education about fires for the gen- 
eral public. 


great difficulty. 


The Lower Ottawa Forest Protective 
Association was formed too late this 


spring to allow for getting their field 
work in proper shape, but in spite of 
this they did excellent work and demon- 
strated the value of cooperative effort. 
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The owners of summer homes and 
camps to the north of Montreal in the 
Laurentian Mountains had a meeting 
and took steps to form an Association 
to protect their holdings. The leader 
of this movement is Mr. R. A. Outhet, 
landscape architect of Montreal, and the 
members are prominent Montrealers. 
ne of the most enthusiastic members 
is Mr. Guy Tombs, general passenger 
agent of the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way, which has also improved its sys- 
tem of fire protection along its lines this 


season. 


Snow fell to the depth of five inches 
about one hundred miles north of Mont- 
real on the nineteenth of June. 


The Laurentide Co., Ltd., has en- 
tered upon a _ tree-planting program 
which allows for planting of 500,000 
trees per year. A beginning on a com- 
mercial scale was made this spring by 
planting 110,000 Norway spruce, which, 
up to present writing, have done re- 
markably well. In 1908 this company 
began planting, about 20 acres being 
planted to white Scotch and jack pine. 
These trees are now from four to eight 
feet high. In 1912, 10,000 Scotch pine 
were planted, and in 1913 about 12,000 
Norway and white spruce; 10,000 Nor- 
way pine and 50,000 Norway spruce 
will be planted in September. There 
are now in the company’s nursery some- 
thing over 500,000 seedlings which will 
be ready for next fall, and the capacity 
will be kept at about 600,000 per annum. 
This company has also added to its 
telephone lines for fire protection and 


A BEQUEST 


HE will of the late Miss Eliza- 
beth Shippen, of Philadelphia, 
bequeaths to the American For- 
estry Association the sum of 
$5,000. This money is given to 


aid in carrying on the general work of 
the Association in spreading the doc- 
trine of sane anl practical forest con- 
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other uses something over fourteen 
miles of line this season. 

The St. Maurice Forest Protective 
Association, with the cooperation and 
financial assistance of the Department 
of Lands and Forests and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, is issuing in French and 
Knglish a folder, printed in red and 
black with cuts, for distribution among 
school children. These folders are, 
with few changes in the text, the same 
as those already used in Pennsylvania 
and Masachusetts. 


The Premier of the Province of Que- 
bec, Sir Lomer Gouin, with Mr. G. C. 
Piche, Chief of the Forest Service, have 
just returned from a trip to the Abitibi 
region, which is being opened for set- 
tlement. The report of their trip from 
the standpoint of the forest resources 
of this district is awaited with interest. 

Mr. Roy L. Campbell has succeeded 
Mr. R. G. McIntyre as editor of the 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada. 
Mr. Campbell is a forestry graduate 
from the University of Toronto. 

The Forest Products Laboratory, in 
connection with McGill University, will 
begin active work in the fall. A com- 
plete experimental outfit for the grind- 
ing of pulp, making of sulphite pulp 
and of paper is being installed. The 
work will be in charge of Mr. Bates, 
who has had much experience along 


these lines. 


OF $5,000.00 


servation throughout the country, and 
the bequest was made by Miss Shippen, 
for many years a member of the Asso- 
ciation, in recognition of the excellent 
work it is doing, and the great need of 
expanding the influence and extending 
the activities of the association. 
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] 


N excellent plan for inspiring for- 
est planting by cities and towns 
of a State is oulined in the pro- 
visions of the Town Forest Con- 

test instituted by the Massachusetts 
State Forestry Association, which of- 
fers as a prize, to plant to white pine 
fifty acres of forest land belonging to 
the winning city or town. The fifty 
acres thus planted will contain 1,200 
three-year-old white pine transplants to 
the acre. 

The city or town entering the contest 
must have acquired at least 100 acres 
yf land and set it aside officially as a 


ANY thousands of teachers 
from every State in the Union 
will tura to their class-rooms 
this fall with well-defined 

ideas of the value of trees and of the 
forests, the need of protecting the for- 
ests from fire, the part the lumberman 
has played in the progress and develop- 
ment of the country, and the need of 
teaching forestry to their pupils. These 
ideas were implanted in their minds by 
the officers and members of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, who spoke to 
them at Chautauqua, New York, on 
July 9 and 10. There, at large public 
meetings, addresses, several of them 
illustrated, were given by some of the 
most able foresters in the country, men 
who told of the birth, the battle for life 
and the growth of the forests; of their 
dread enemy, fire; of what part they 
take in the mental and physical develop- 
ment of a nation; of the attitude of the 


“Town Forest,” and fifty acres of this 
land must be planted to three-year-old 
white pine. This planting must be 
done not later than June 1, 1915, and 
at least ten cities or towns must enter 


the contest. 

Interest in forestry has been growing 
so steadily throughout Massachusetts, 
where, by the way, the American For- 
estry Association has its largest State 
membership, that it should not be diffi- 
cult to get ten or more for 
this contest, and such a substantial prize 


entrants 


as 60,000 young white pine trees 
planted is worth striving for. 

lumbermen towards forest conserva- 
tion; of how lumber is made; of what 


the forests do in the preservation of 
water supply and water power; and of 
how forestry should be taught in the 
schools. 

There has never been in 
tory of the forestry movement an 
occasion when so many people, repre- 


ill the his- 


senting so many sections of the coun- 
try and bearing the close relation they 


do in the development of public thought 
and activity, received so much informa- 
tion and instruction in conservation of 
any kind, as did the evening audiences 


in the great amphitheatre at Chau- 
tauqua during these two days. It was 


an accomplishment in forestry educa- 
tion which will bear fruit within the 
next year in thousands of places, and in 
the minds of tens of thousands of 
students. 
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T IS gratifying to inform the mem- 
bers of the American Forestry 
Association that the late Miss Eliza- 
beth Shippen, of Philadelphia, has 

bequeathed to the Association the sum 
of $5,000. This was one of many be- 
quests made by Miss Shippen to or- 
ganizations which in one way or the 
other are working for the public good. 
Miss Shippen was for many years 


HERE is hardly a progressive 

city in the entire United States 

which has not in the last few 

years awakened to the need of 
having a skilled forester, or else a park 
superintendent with sufficient knowl- 
edge, to take charge of the planting and 
the care of its shade trees. In many 
cities this work is by no means easy; 
note, for instance, the conditions in New 
York City as outlined in an article in 
this number, and one of the chief diff- 
culties to be overcome is the ignorance 
of the average citizen regarding trees. 
These citizens must not only be taught 
to give some measure of care to the 
shade trees in front of their residences 
and in their yards, but they must be 
educated to a realizatien that much of 
the beauty of a city depends upon the 
trees in its streets and that liberal ap- 
propriations are necessary if the city is 
to have trees wnich spur the pride of 
the citizens. 

That Columbia, South Carolina, has 
difficulties to contend with in this re- 
spect is apparent from reports of an 
address made to the city council by 
Richard D. Sullivan, a citizen, who 
voiced an eloquent protest against the 
damage done to trees by the telegraph 
and telephone companies of the city. 
Said Mr. Sullivan; 

“Tt is more than passing strange in 
the ordinary justice of things in this 
day and generation when a citizen finds 
it necessary to stand before an assem- 
bled body of men and plead for the 
lives of common shade trees. But, gen- 
tlemen, such is the case, and here I am. 

“There never was and never can be 
presented a bona fide argument against 


deeply interested in forestry and in the 
need of educating the people of this 
country to a realization of all that trees 
and the forests mean to them and t 
the country, and she was in hearty sym- 
pathy with the work of this associa- 
tion. Her money will be used to aid 
in spreading the doctrine of forest con- 
servation and inspiring a love of trees 
and forests as she wished. 


the growth of trees and their proper 
care. True, the commercial interests of 
a great social body like this city may 
necessitate a few treeless thorough- 
fares; we can and do undersand such a 
condition. But the time will never 
come when there will be justification 
for cutting the vitals of city shade trees 
that have required years to develop, 
simply because men who do not under- 
stand and care nothing for the beauties 
of horticulture have authority from the 
city to cut and destroy them at will. 

“The best brains of America, of 
Europe and of the Orient,” said Mr. 
Sullivan, “have proven that trees can 
be made to perform service for man- 
kind in shade, in decoration, in fuel 
and in building material without injury 
to the basic growth. In the Nether- 
lands, where trees are grown for fuel, 
these treasures are jealously protected. 
The beauty of the public highways and 
woodlands of England, France, Ger- 
many and other countries is enhanced 
by the scrupulous attention given the 
forests and shrubbery. The broad ave- 
nues and boulevards of many of our 
own cities have been praised by foreign 
and domestic visitors alike 

“T wish to contravene the rights of 
no man. My only hope in thus coming 
before your honorable body, is for the 
general betterment of our city to the 
end that it may be a more beautiful spot 
for strangers and our friends to visit— 
in short, the best and most desired place 
in the world to live.” 

Mr. Sullivan’s eloquence won, and 
the council took vigorous action to 
insure proper care of the trees in the 
future. 
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The National Conservation Congress 
has decided to hold its sixth annual ses- 
sion at New Orleans, La., on Novem- 
ber 10, 11, 12 and 13, and during this 
same period a meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the American Forestry 
Association will also be held at New 
Orleans. 

Members of the Canadian Forestry 
Association will hold their sixteenth 
annual convention at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, September 1 to 4. It will be 
the first forestry conservation conven- 
tion ever held there, and the forest 
owners in that section of Canada are 
expected to attend in large numbers. 
An excellent program has been pre- 
pared. The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation will be represented by a number 
of its members. 


Massachusetts has secured a law 
beneficial to forestry in the act which 
was approved on June 29 and which 
provides for the appointment of a State 
forest commission of three men, includ- 
ing the State forester, and gives them 
power to spend $10,000 the first year, 
and $20,000 each succeeding year, in 
the purchase and reforesting of land 
throughout the State at a price not to 
exceed five dollars an acre. Land thus 
acquired shall be exempt from taxation, 
but the Commonwealth shall reimburse 
cities and towns in which these lands 
are situated for the taxes lost by reason 
of their acquisition by the State. 


All hope that Louis S$. Margolin, the 
forest examiner of the Forest Service, 
who disappeared in the Sierra National 
Forest in June, is alive, has been aban- 
doned. It is now believed that he lost 
his life during a heavy thunderstorm 
which prevailed a short time after he 
left his headquarters, probably by 
drowning while attempting to cross a 
swollen stream. <A search for his body 
has so far been unsuccessful. Exam- 
iner Margolin was one of the best 
known men in the Forest Service with 
a record of many years of first-class 
work. 


The annual forestry conference in 
the White Mountains, at Gorham, 
N. H., on July 21, 22 and 23, brought 
together members of the Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests, 
the Association of Northeastern For- 
esters, members of various fire pro- 
tective and timberland associations, and 
members of the American Forestry As- 
sociation and of the National Conserva- 
tion Congress. There were several 
conferences and meetings during the 
three-day gathering at which some 
highly instructive addresses were heard, 
and considerable impetus was given to 
the demand that the National Govern- 
ment acquire more land for national 
forests in New England. A feature of 
the occasion was a visit to the paper 
mills of the Bertin Mills Company at 
Berlin, N. H., and a trip into the forest 
on the Presidential range. 
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Two accredited delegates from the 
North Carolina Forestry Association 
attended the midsummer meeting of the 
\merican Forestry Association at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Both delegates are 
very prominent members of the Wom- 
en’s Clubs in the State, Mrs. T. W. 
Lingle, of Davidson, being Chairman 
of the Social Service Department of the 
State Federation, and Miss Elizabeth 
Schwarberg, of Southern Pines, is late 
Chairman of the Department of Library 
Extension and President of the South- 
ern Pines Civic Club. The latter writes 
that they greatly enjoyed what they 
heard at the Forestry meetings. She 
says: “The importance of doing things 
in the interest of forestry was more and 
more impressed upon us. If North 
Carolina is to hold her own, she must 
maintain her forests; and, if people 
only knew more about the cause, more 
would be done to further it. After all, 
it is what we do that counts, and I am 
going to talk forestry and do what I 
can in our town to plant trees and pre- 
vent forest fires. The leaders in this 
line of work are a capable set of men 
and the cause is bound to succeed.” 

The Department of Commerce has 
announced the completion of plans by 
the secretaries of commerce and agri- 
culture whereby these two departments 
will combine in a constructive study of 
the supply and exploitation of timber of 
the United States, which they declare 
has now become one of the big con- 
servation and industrial problems. In 
the opinion of the secretaries one of 
the conditions which make this study of 
immediate importance to the public at 
large is the fact that the United States is 
now reducing its stock of stumpage, 
estimated at 3,000,000,000,000 feet, at 
the rate of more than 60,000,000,000 
feet annually. 


The Biltmorean, an attractive quar- 
terly magazine devoted to news about 
graduates of the Biltmore Forest 
School, appeared during June and will 
as a tie to bind the 


doubtless serve 


friendships formed in school days and 
to keep the graduates informed of the 
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movements and the activities of their 
friends. Harrison H. Morse is the edi- 
tor, Harry P. Howes the manager, and 
Dr. H. D. House the general repre- 
sentative. The magazine is published 
at Albany. 





The Forest Service has issued to 
automobilists of Arizona and New 
Mexico a letter calling their attention 
to the fact that last \rizona’s 
share of the National forest revenues 
was $140,749.94 and New Mexico's 
share was $53,109.84, the fund being 
used for the maintenance of roads and 
schools. These receipts come from the 
sale of mature timber and the grazing 
of stock. Obviously as the automobil- 
ists benefit by the improvement in the 
roads, and as forest fires annually de- 
stroy stock range and both voung and 
mature timber, it is of direct interest to 
the automobilists to see that the forests 
are protected against fires. As sixty 
per cent of these fires are attributed to 
carelessness, the automobuilists can do 
much to guard against them. 


year 


The well-known firm of Conrad Ap- 
pel, which deals at Darmstadt, 
‘many, in wholesale forest and agricul- 
tural seeds, celebrated the 125th anni- 
versary of its establishment in June. 
Since the day the firm started it has 
always been in the hands of the same 
family, Mr. Ludwig Heyn, the present 
sole proprietor, being the great-grand- 
son of Mr. Johann Conrad Appel, the 
founder of the house. The business was 
started in 1789 and has enjoyed a long 
and prosperous career, being at the 
present time known all over the world. 
The firm claims to have the largest 
coning establishments in the world. 


(Ger- 


The summer practice terms have be- 
gun at the Georgia forest school. One 
man is putting in his practice term at 
his father’s sawmill. One is working 
at a sawmill in Cob County. Four are 
preparing a topographic map, estimate 
of stand, and working plan report for 
a tract in Habersham County. These 
men are camping in a cabin in the 
woods, and they report that they are 
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having the time of their lives in spite 
F oe ] , - , -|- TS 

ot a good deal ot rough work. They 

are able to help out their supply depart- 

ment by fresh fish from the Catta- 

hoochee. 


That at least one-twentieth of all the 
stock bred on the open range of the 
West dies before it reaches market age 
and that much of this can be 
stopped is shown by results reported 
trom the national forests. This waste 
is said to add millions of dollars to the 
people's meat bill and gives one more 
cause of the high cost of living. Win- 
ter storms and summer droughts strew 
the ranges with the bones of cattle and 
sheep; predatory animals take a heavy 
toll; poisonous plants sometimes kill 
half the animals in a herd almost over 
night. Cattle contract anthrax, black- 
log and other diseases, get stuck in bog 
holes, slip off icy hillsides; and sheep 
pile up and die of suffocation. Insects 
which madden and kill swell the total 
losses as do a multitude of other minor 
causes of death and injury. 


loss 


The most notable progress yet re- 
corded in the chemical treatment of 
timber to prevent decay was made in 
1913, according to a report recently 
issued by the American Wood Pre- 
ervers’ -\ssociation in cooperation with 
the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. The report states that 
93 wood-preserving plants in 1913 con- 
sumed over 108 million gallons of creo- 
sote oil, 26 million pounds of dry zinc 
chloride, and nearly 4 million gallons 
of other liquid preservatives. With 
these the plants treated over 153 million 
cubic feet of timber, or about 23 per 
cent more than in 1912. The output 
from additional plants unrecorded 
would increase the totals given. Im- 
pregnation of wood with oils and chem- 
icals to increase its resistance to decay 
and insect attack, the report goes on to 
say, is an industry which has become 
important in the United States only in 
recent years. In Great Britain and 
most of the European countries practi- 
cally every wooden cross-tie and tele- 
phone or telegraph pole receives pre- 
treatment. In the United 


9 


servative 


States less than 30 per cent of the 135 
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million cross-ties annually consumed 
are treated, and the proper treatment 
of an annual consumption of + million 
poles may be said to have scarcely com- 
menced. 

Lands just approved by the National 
Forest Reservation Commission for 
purchase by the Government include 
6,083 acres in West Virginia, of which 
one tract comprising 6,000 acres is sit- 
uated in Tucker and Randolph counties 
in the Monongahela purchase area. The 
remaining 83 acres are on the Potomac 
watershed in Hardy County in the Po- 
tomac purchase area. These lands are 
to be acquired in accordance with the 
general policy under which national for- 
ests of good size are being built up in 
the Eastern mountains, both north and 
south through purchases. 
Tracts are bought within certain desig- 
nated areas, of which West Virginia 
has three. The lands just approved by 
the commission bring the acreage of 
the Monongahela purchase area up to 
12,887 acres and the acreage of that 
part of the Potomac area lying in West 
Virginia to 36,405 acres, while the total 
acreage in the State aproved for pur- 


successive 


chase amounts to 105,480 acres. 
The State legislature of 1915 desig- 


nated the North Dakota State School 
of Forestry as a State nursery and pro- 
vided that the president of the school 
should be the State Forester, and he 
should have general supervision of the 
raising and distributing of seeds and 
forest tree seedlings, promote practical 
forestry; compile and disseminate in- 
formation relative thereto, and publish 
the results of such work by issuing and 
distributing bulletins, lecturing before 
farmers, institutes, and 
other ways as would most practically 
reach the public. 


associations, 


A cooperative fire agreement which 
has been entered into between the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the State of Michigan pro- 
vides for an expenditure by the Gov- 
ernment of not to exceed $5,000 a year, 
under provisions of the Weeks law, 
toward meeting the expenses of forest 
fire protection in Michigan. 
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Paper trade journal, June 18, 1914.—The 
pulping of bamboo, p. 42-8. 

St. Louis lumberman, June 15, 1914.—Ecua- 
dorian trees useful for lumber, by Fred- 
eric W. Goding, p. 53; American lumber- 
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ing now and in retrospect, by John E. 


Williams, p. 60-1. 

Southern industrial and lumber review, June, 
1914.—Conservation and the lumber in- 
dustry, by Henry S. Graves, p. 30-1. 

Southern lumberman, June 20, 1914.—Report 
of forestry committee of National hard- 
wood lumber association, p. 28; New 
Orleans now leading mahogany port, p. 
34 B-C. 

Southern lumberman, June 27, 1914.—Time 
of cutting and properties of wood, by 
Samuel J. Record, p. 35-6. 

Southern lumberman, July 4, 1914.—Tree 
diseases; their detection and control: 
synopsis of Dr. E. P. Meinecke’s Manual 
of tree diseases, by Louis S. Margolin, 
p. 29. 

Timber trade journal, June 6, 1914.—Is the 
yew poisonous? p. 1183. 

Timberman, June, 1914.—Forest taxation 
system in Washington discussed at 
Seattle conference, p. 25-7; Logging in 
Burma, by C. G. Rogers, p. 49. 

United States daily consular report, June 11, 
1914.—Tree planting in Uruguay, by 
Ralph J. Totten, p. 1479. 

United States daily consular report, June 
1914.—British Columbia red cedar, by 
R. E. Mansfield, p. 1583. 

United States daily consular report, June 18, 
1914.—Sandalwood in India, by John 
Stuart Hunt, p. 1669-71. 

United States daily consular report, June 27, 
1914.—New Philippine forest concessions 
open, p. 1928-9. 

United States daily consular report, July 3. 
1914.—Cabinetmaking woods of Australia. 
by Wm. C. Magelssen, p. 75. 

West Coast lumberman, June 15, 1914.— 
Largest wood pipe in the world in use in 
southern Washington project, p. 25: 
Paper on forest taxation, by Frank G. 
Miller, p. 32-4. 
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Forest journals 


3oletin de bosques, pesca i caza, Jan., 1914.— 
El pimiento de Bolivia, Shinus molle, hs 
F. Albert, p. 381-6; El nogal negro, 
Juglans nigra, by F. Albert, p. 386-90. 

Bulletin de la Société centrale forestiere de 
Belgique, May, 1914.—Bouilties funei- 
cides; emploi en pépiniéres, by C. J. Q.. 
p. 322-4; La question forestiére en 
Angleterre, p. 324-7; Les foréts et les 
gelées tardives, p. 327-8; Emploi du bois 
du pin Weymouth, p. 328-30; Excursion 
forestiére en 1913; premiére journée, le 
littoral, by G. Delevoy, p. 281-99. 

Bulletin de la Société centrale forestiere de 
3elgique, June, 1914.—Maladies crypto- 
gamiques, p. 358-61; Animaux nuisibles, 
p. 361-5. 

Bulletin of the New York State forestry as- 
sociation, June, 1914.—The forest and the 
nation, by G. Pinchot, p. 7-8; Forest 


management, by Frank L. Moore, p. 


11; The administration of state forests, 











CURRENT LITERATURE 


by Clittord R. Pettis, p. 14-15; Progress 
of forestry in New York, by Hugh P. 
Baker, p. 16-18; Forestry in the United 
States, by Henry Sturgis Drinker, p. 23- 
5; Commercial forest plantating in New 
York state, by Samuel N. Spring, p. 26-9; 
Forest arboreta, by Chas. M. Dow, p. 
32-6; Future of the forestry movement 
in New York state, by James S. Whipple, 
p. 38-40, 

Centralblatt fur das gesamte forstwesen, 
Noy., 1913.—Studien tiber die anwendung 
der stereophotogrammetrie zu forstlich- 
geodatischen zwecken, by Hans Dock, p. 
529-47; Ueber die pflanzenschadliche, 
wirkung des teers, by Franz von Gabnay, 
p. 497-504; Ueber die lange des vorfeldes 
bei querwerken in wildbachen, by Franz 
Angerholzer, p. 504-9; Bericht uber die 
studienreise des ungarischen landes- 
forstvereines in Osterreich als gast des 
Osterreichischen reichsforstvereines, p. 
565-70; Die impragnierung der bau- 
hdlzer zum schutz gegen schwammfaule, 
by F. W. Petersen, p. 520-1. 

Centralblatt fir das gesamte forstwesen, 
Dec., 1913.—Die Schicel-Glasersche forst- 


liche rentabilitatslehre in ihre anwen- 
dung auf den _ jahrlich-nachhaltigen 
betrieb, by Th. Glaser, p. 548-58; Die 


bucheneisenbahnscwelle, by Eberts, p. 
559-61. 

Forestry quarterly, June, 1914.—Design of a 
range finder, by Lincoln Crowell, p. 137- 
8; A mechanical tree planter, by For- 
man T. McLean, p. 139-40; A new meas- 
uring instrument, by H. W. Siggins, p. 
141-4; A proposed method of prepar- 
ing working plans for national forests, 
by Joseph C. Kircher, p. 145-57; Stem 
analysis, by John Bentley, Jr., p. 158-66; 
Errors in estimating timber, by Louis 
Margolin, p. 167-76; Exploitation of 
crossties in northern New Mexico, by 
Clarence F. Korstian, p. 177-92; The Cis- 
pus burn; discussion of present condition 
of the burn and plans for its improve- 
ment, by E. J. Fenby, p. 193-200; Bark 

the chestnut in British Co- 


disease of 
lumbia, by J. H. Faull and G. H. Gra- 
ham, p. 201-3; Reforesting cut-over 


chestnut lands, by E. C. M. Richards, p. 
204-10; The administration of a forest 
experiment station, by G. A. Pearson, p. 
The probable origin of the for- 


211-22 ; 
ests of the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
by P. L. Buttrick, p. 223-7; The scope 


of dendrology in forest botany, by H. de 
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Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, May, 
1914.—Abschwachung der nachteile des 
kahlschlags, by Rebel, p. 245-9; Zur ver- 
jung der weisstanne, by Guse, p. 249-52; 
Kritische gedanken tiber die neue 
badische forsteinrichtungsordnung und 
ihre wirkung auf die organisation des 
forstdienstes, by Konige, p. 252-70; 
Zur berechnung des durch waldbrande 
verursachten schadens, by Theodor 
Glaser, p. 270-3; Ueber zuwachsnutzung 
nach normalertragen, by Hemmann, p. 
273-7. 

Naturwissenschaftliche zeitschrift fiir forst- 
und landwirtschaft, March, 1914.—Gibt 
es naturliche schutzmittel der rinden un- 
serer holzgewachse gegen tierfrasse, by 
Franz Heikertinger, p. 97-113; Ueber 
fruchtbildung und cauliflorie bei einem 
larchenhexenbesen, by Paul Jaccard, p. 
122-8; Kultur der kokospalme in 
Deutschostafrika, by Harrer, p. 128-32; 
Bekampfung der Ribesbewohnenden gen- 
eration des Weymouthskiefernblasen- 
rostes, by Carl von Tubeuf, p. 137-9. 

Naturwissenschaftliches zeitschrift fiir forst- 
und landwirtschaft, April, 1914.—Die 
bergwalder Korsikas, by F. W. Neger, p. 
153-61; Erkrankungen durch luftab- 
schluss und thberhitzung, by Carl von 
Tubeuf, p. 161-9; Zur polygraphus- 
fiihlerfrage, by A. Rohrl. p. 169-93 

Naturwissenschaftliches zeitschrift fiir forst- 
und landwirtschaft, May, 1914.—Beitrage 
zur rauchschadenforschung, by S. Eicke. 
p. 201-7; Forstbotanische bilder, by 
Miinich, p. 215-17; Aus dem Miinchener 
exkursionsgebiet, by Carl von Tubeuf, 
p. 217-58. 

Schweizerische zeitschrift ftir forstwesen, 
May, 1914.—Zum artikel “Beforderung 
des plenterwaldes,” p. 133-7; Die witte- 
rung des jahres 1913 in der Schweiz, by 
3illwiller, p. 139-50. 

Zeitschrift fir forst und jagdwesen, April. 
1914.—Aus den zoologischen sammlungen 
der Forstakademie Eberswalde, by K. 
Eckstein, p. 209-21; Naherungsformeln 
fiir die waldbodenwertsberechnung, by 
Theodor Glaser, p. Gewinnung 
von holzkohle, by Hass, p. 230-5; Einern- 
tung ein heimsicher nadelholzzapfen, by 
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Pelissier, p. 239-44; Zur rauchschaden- 
frage, by Albert, p. 247-9; Der Bron- 
sartsche reisshaken, by Semper, p. 258. 


Zeitschrift fiir forst und jagdwesen, May, 
1914.—Die traubeneiche als tiberhalter, by 
Krause, p. 259-67; Parasitare spezialisie- 
rung, by Frank Keske, p. 281 
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fA An Accurate Watch 
Insures Confidence 


When you are certain of your watch, you are more 
certain of yourself. The Hamilton Watch is accurate— 
not with just near accuracy, but it is regularly, consist- 
ently, dependably right. 











“*The Railroad Timekeeper 


Ajamilton — 


1 atch 


Over one-half (56%) of the 
Railroad Men on American 
Railroads maintaining Offi- 
cial Time Inspection carry 
the Hamilton Watch. 








Conductor F. V. GRIFFIN, whose run on the 
Texas Fast Mail, Sante Fe R.R., bas for many 
years been timed with a Hamilton Watch. 


The Hamilton Watch is 
made in all standard sizes 
and sold by jewele rs every- 
where. For Time Inspection Service, Hamilton No. 940 (18 size—21 jewels) 
and No, 992 (16 size—21 jewels) are the most popular watches on American 
Railroads and will pass any Ofticial Time Inspection. For general use you 
can buy a Hamilton movement from $12.25 to $150.00. 


Write for “‘The Timekeeper”’ 


It illustrates and describes the various Hamilton models and is a book well 
werth reading if you are thinking of buying an accurate watch. 


_ HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Master Builders of Accurate " Timmepieces 
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MOUNTAIN ESTATE—30 Miles from Asheville 


2,000 to 


Sil & 


BB BUN 











5 miles from Southern Railway, 
3,000 feet, mild climate, pure air, 


ene . e “old 
running brooks. Comfortable log 
assl 1é ver ISIN rooms, stables and outbuildings, 20 acre 
re 100 bearing apple trees, peaches, pl 


blackberries, vegetable and og A Pe: 





1g water, 
of nve 
s in cultiva- 
ims, grapes, 
2,600 acres 

















= = at C 
10c a Line 10c a Line a timber, oak, poplar, hickory, chestnut, pine 
-tc. Also rhododendron, kalmia, azalea, dogwood, 
pe trailing arbutus, mistletoe, squirrels, quail, wild 

turkeys, coons, ’possums. $20,000, erms. Ad- | 


TIMBER SALES dress “Ww. M. P., *” Care AMER CAN ForesTRY. 
Hardwood, White and Yellow Pine Timber BILTMORE TEXT BOOKS 
Lands for sale by SAVAGE BROTHERS, Cornelia, Ga. The text books of the Biltmore Forest t School, written by 
5-4 Dr. C. A. Schenck, continue for sale at Biltmore. For 
particulars address BILTMORE FOREST BOOKS. 
Biltmore, N. tf 











TIMBER TRACTS—LARGE AND SMALL 





2,609,852 acres. Also 2,594,690,000 feet of stump- 499,000,000 FEET PINE-HARDWOODS FOR SALE 
age. Value Forty-Seven Million ‘Dollars. For Sale , ts 

n nine Southern States. North Carolina Pine, Cypress, Poplar i one Wh “4 

,. s, Spartanburg, S. C. Gum, Oak and Ash in proportic f jer named. 

. wesc er = Located on Trunk Lines and orig $ h. 1.59 

per M. ft. stumpage. J. P. MU LHERIN. Augusta, Ga. 

7- es 


OWNERS OF TIMBER TRACTS! 

I have constant inquiries for timber of certain 
varieties in locations where I have none for sale. GOOD, CLEAN, SECOND-HAND BOOKS BOUGHT 
If you will list your property with me, it may prove RESO * 
to be just what I want to offer to some of the 3,500 fd sold at half price on commi ss by 5 si 
Buyers of Timber whose names are on my books. of list prices. Address, Commission Compa: A a 
No charge if I do not sell. No Brokers, fort Street, New York City. " 4 


R a: _Haines, P. O. Box 83, Spartanburg, S. C. 
: MAY INVEST 
















1,700 ACRES VIRGIN TIMBER ee A technical college graduate M. E., age 34, with 

In McDowell County, N. C., on line of C. C. & several years’ experience in civil eng sevine in both 

O. Ry Fee simple. - idress E. M. HENOFER, office and field work—two years inc R. R. sur- 

5729 Wyalusing Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. (8) vey and construction—fair draftst desires sit- 
- uation with Consulting Forester Timberlar 1 = 








Estimator in Maine, Canada or th 1e Nor with 





FOR SALE— YELLOW PINE LIMITS 
2 idea of learning something of the business; probal ly 
[wo excellent yellow pine timber limits and tur- be open for an investment in a r or so; will | 
ntine producers situated in central Florida, with accept small salar health dema a hard work 
good shipping facilities. Titles perfect; price, and outdoor life; satisfactory references. Must 
“Investor,” Care 


acre, including timber and land. L. N make change soon. Address 
(S-9-10) AMERICAN Forestry. 


nd $13 per 
Box 596, Buffalo, N. 


1b 








